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True Detective Stories 


WHEN BLOOD FLOWED IN THE 
RED RIVER 


On Sunday, April 13, 1873, under a pecan tree on 
the banks of the Red River, occurred an event that 
shocked the civilized world. The whites and blacks 
who lived in the parishes of Grant and Rapides, in 
Louisiana, had been on bad terms since the close of 
the Civil War The adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the federal constitution made matters worse. 
There were more negroes than white men in Grant 
parish, and the whites were determined the blacks 
should not vote. The blacks, filled with pride be- 
cause of their recent enfranchisement, were eager to 
exercise their new found powers of citizenship. 
Sometimes they walked miles to the polls, shuffling 
along the dusty roads swinging clubs that they car- 
ried to beat off ugly dogs or more ugly men. On 
such occasions it was the custom of the white popu- 
lation to stand guard at the crossroads, and when 
the negroes came along a conversation something 
like this ensued :— 
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“Where you going, Sam?” 

“T’se going to vote, sah.” 

“You don’t want to vote, Sam. If you try it the 
white men around the polls will kill you. You bet- 
ter go back home.” 

Sometimes the negroes saw the force of the argu- 
ment and turned back. Sometimes they didn’t. If 
they persisted in their determination to vote there 
was a fight. And if the negroes fought too desper- 
ately they were killed. 

In the spring of 1873 there had been an election to 
choose local officers. By dint of much club using 
and pistol shooting the whites of Grant parish had 
converted a black residential majority into an elec- 
toral minority. The negroes accepted the result 
sullenly. In every cabin there were murmurings— 
first low, then loud. And as the chorus of protest 
swelled in the black quarter a note of defiance 
equally strong, arose in the sections where dwelt the 
whites. 

Matters hastened to a climax. The blacks, burst- 
ing with anger, armed themselves with clubs and an 
occasional gun and captured the court house at Col- 
fax, county seat of Grant parish. With shovel and 
hoe they threw up intrenchments four feet high, and 
to the number of four hundred, waited to see what 
move the whites would next make. 
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- They had not long to wait. From all the country 
around the whites gathered on Sunday morning and 
surrounded the court house. At nine o’clock they 
called upon the negroes to surrender. The blacks 
answered with howls of derision and an occasional 
shot. 

For some reason the whites did not return the fire, 
and the rest of the forenoon was spent in fruitless 
parleying. But as twelve o’clock came the cry was 
raised in the court house that the building was on 
fire. The whites had selected the torch as the 
easiest means of forcing their enemy’s hand. The 
negroes in the face of an emergency lost their nerve. 
The sight of the fire had taken all the fight out of 
them and they raised a white flag. Under a like em- 
blem the besiegers sent a man to confer with them, 
and the negroes were told that if they would lay 
down their arms they would not be fired upon as 
they marched out. 

With forked flames darting from the windows, 
the negroes quickly accepted the terms. As wasps 
hurried on by a match emerge from their habitation 
so did these frightened negroes shuffle and scuffle 
to get through the narrow door, and as they came 
out the whites who stood on guard guided them to a 
spot beneath a pecan tree that stood on the bank of 
the river. 
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Suddenly there came from the ranks of the whites 
a crash of musketry. As suddenly there came from 
the ranks of the blacks a commingled cry of pain. 
Negroes by the score fell dead in their tracks. Ne- 
groes by the score jumped into the Red River. 
Some were shot as they swam. Some were drowned. 
Some escaped. One hundred and twenty-eight met 
death. 

The “best people” of the two parishes had done 
the work. Everybody was proud of it. A hand- 
some revolver, suitably engraved, was given to a 
man named Weston, son of the postmaster at Mont- 
gomery, Louisiana, for killing more negroes that 
day than did any other man. Weston, in fact, was 
one of the ringleaders of the mob. A man named 
Hatch, who had recently been elected Sheriff of 
Grant parish, was another leader. 

Immediately the United States government took 
steps to seek out and punish the criminals. United 
States marshals and detectives were dispatched from 
New Orleans to the little town of Montgomery, 
eighteen miles north of Colfax, on the Red River, 
where lived most of the whites who were understood 
to be concerned in the outrage. Not one of these 
investigators ever set foot in the town. Some of 
them, who went up the river from New Orleans on 
boats, got as far as the wharf and were turned back. 
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The whites who lived along the river towns in those 
days, had what they called a “secret telegraph,” by 
means of which they were enabled to send word of 
the departure of a suspected detective from New 
Orleans, and within two hours from the sailing of 
the boat the people of Montgomery, two hundred 
miles away, had received the warning. As nearly 
as I could learn such news was signalled from boat 
to boat by means of flags. At any event, no federal 
officer had ever got into the town, though commit- 
tees of the “best citizens” had turned back a good 
many at the wharf. 

Almost a year had passed when, on April 8, 1874, 
I was ordered by the chief of the secret service to 
proceed to Cincinnati, pick up J. E. Dyer, another 
secret service operator, and proceed to New Orleans, 
where we were both to communicate with United 
States Marshal S. B. Packard and United States 
District Attorney Beckwith. Arrived in the city, we 
learned that our task was to go to Montgomery, 
Louisiana, get the confidence of some of the people, 
learn the names of the men who did the killing at 
Colfax, ascertain the points to which they had fled 
and report the facts to the United States District 
Attorney. 

We were delayed in New Orleans two weeks 
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awaiting the return of the general in command of the 
federal troops in the city, from whom I wished to 
get a letter of introduction to the captain in charge 
of forty soldiers stationed at Colfax, to be used in 
case I should ever need help. And when we did 
start the floods that prevailed made travel slow. I 
determined to go to Montgomery, not by way of the 
river, as so many had tried to do, but by way of 
Galveston, Texas. Sometimes the train ran through 
a foot of water and progress was slow. At such 
times I amused myself by shooting alligators from 
the car window. I don’t know how many I killed on 
the trip. 

After leaving Galveston we decided to stop off at 
Shreveport to get the lay of the land and I got off 
the train at Marshall, Texas, to buy a Shreveport 
newspaper. I wanted to look up the boarding house : 
advertisements to see if I could get an idea where we 
had better stop. One of the first advertisements I 
saw was that of a Mrs. Weston, who announced 
that she would provide board and a good room for 
$5 a week. 

“It would be odd if this Mrs. Weston were the 
wife or the mother of the man we are after, 
wouldn’t it?” said I to Dyer. “Let’s go to see her, 
anyway, when we get to Shreveport.” 
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We did so. We found her to be a woman about 
fifty years old, and as her house seemed to be as 
suitable as any other for our operations we engaged 
accommodations from her. We were a tough look- 
ing pair—grimy clothes and no baggage except what 
we carried in an oilcloth. But the woman asked no 
questions and at first we volunteered no information 
concerning ourselves. 

In the course of a few days we learned that she 
had recently moved to Shreveport from Mont- 
gomery, Louisiana, where her husband was the post- 
master. We knew then that she was the mother 
of the man who made the negro slaughtering record 
at Colfax. Another son, perhaps twenty years old, 
was on the police force in Shreveport. 

Without making it apparent that I was doing so, I 
began to cultivate the acquaintance of this police- 
man. After having remained in the house most of 
the day, as if I were trying to stay under cover, I 
often walked his post with him at night. Finally 
I asked him if he would know if any United States 
marshals or sheriffs were in town. He said he 
would and that there were none. 

“But why do you ask?” he said. “Are you afraid 
of them?” 

“T don’t know whether I am or not,” I replied. 
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“T used to fire on a train that ran into Montgomery, 
Louisiana, and one day I was given notice that my 
pay was to be cut. I wouldn’t stand the cut and quit. 
They put a nigger in my place, and—well, there 
aren’t aS many niggers in Alabama as there used to 
be.” 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “You are keeping out of 
sight. If that’s what you want to do, Montgomery, 
Louisiana, is the best place for you. No marshal 
can get into that town. They won’t let ’em. 
They’ve got a secret telegraph service there, and no- 
body ever gets off the boat that they don’t want to 
get off. Dd go down there, if I were you. Dr. 
Foote, that new boarder who came to the house a 
day or two ago, is going back next week, and you 
can go with him. He was in the nigger fight at Col- 
fax last year and has been away ever since.” 

I told him I didn’t know but he was right and 
that I guessed I would go. So his mother wrote 
me a letter of introduction to her husband, the post- 
master at Montgomery, Louisiana, and in a few 
days we started, in company with the physician. 
Going down on the boat he told us of the where- 
abouts of some of the fugitives who took part in the 
Colfax massacre, including those of Weston and of 
Sheriff Hatch. And he also admitted that he had 
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been in hiding for a year because of what he did on 
that day. 

When the old stern wheel steamboat reached the 
wharf at Montgomery we found all the best people 
lined up on the pier to scrutinize the alighting 
passengers. Among those with whom I afterward 
became acquainted was a young Frenchman, who 
peered anxiously into our faces as we came down 
the plank. And, to tell the truth, anybody would 
have been justified in peering at us. We were a 
hard looking pair. But nobody molested us, and we 
went straight to the post office, where I presented 
my letter of introduction to the postmaster. 

Weston was a typical country Southerner, about 
fifty-five years old. He read his wife’s letter and 
then said :— 

“So you uns want room and board? Well, I 
reckon I can fix you out, though, as my wife has 
told yau, I am living here alone with the servants. 
But I’ve got a front room—the best room in the 
house—that you can have if you want it. You've 
got money, haven’t you?” 

I told him we had a little, and he took us out to 
show us the room, which we took. 

For the next two or three days we stayed in the 
house a good deal, trying by our actions to confirm 
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the story we knew had come down from Shreveport 
that we were in hiding because of the murder of a 
negro. But during the times that I was out I had 
made the acquaintance of the Frenchman I saw on 
the wharf the day we arrived, and on the following 
Sunday we went shooting together. I had a big 
.44-calibre revolver, and between shots the conver- 
sation drifted to the Colfax massacre, to the white 
men who took part in it and to the extraordinary 
means taken by the citizens of the town to stand off 
federal officials. 

“Do you know,” he said, “when I saw you and 
your partner swinging down the gangplank the day 
you came in the thought came to me that you 
looked like officers, but I knew you weren’t because 
you were with Dr. Foote, and we knew who you 
were.” 

I paid no attention to the remark, and in a little 
while we were again talking about the white men 
concerned in the massacre who fled. He discussed 
the matter freely and told me where a dozen of them 
were. 

That night I did as I had done on other occasions 
since I arrived at Shreveport on my way to Mont- 
gomery—wrote a letter to Mrs. Kate O’Leary, of 
New Orleans. Mrs. O’Leary was supposed to be my 
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aunt—that’s what I told the postmaster—but in fact 
“she” was District Attorney Beckwith. We had 
arranged before I started North that I should send 
letters thus directed to a certain locked box in the 
post office and that my communications should be 
entirely in cipher. We knew my letters were likely 
to be opened before they started for their destina- 
tion, and therefore it became necessary to choose a 
cipher that would be least likely to arouse suspicion. 
So I bought two small dictionaries, giving one to 
Mr. Beckwith and keeping the other myself, and 
when I wanted to write him I looked up each word 
as it came along and designated it by giving the 
number of the page and the number of the word in 
the column. Proper names I spelled out with figures 
representing the order in which the letters appeared 
in the alphabet. Even the writing of a short letter 
required the making of a mass of figures that cov- 
ered one side of a good sized sheet of paper. 

I always wrote my letters to “Mrs. O’Leary” on 
the other side, and in the first communication I 
asked her to excuse the appearance of the note, since 
my poverty had compelled me to use a leaf out of an 
old copy book, one side of which had been consider- 
ably defaced. I also injected a few remarks about 
her health, together with an admonition to take care 
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of herself, and quite frequently inquired whether she 
‘had heard of any federal officers coming in our 
direction. When I returned to New Orleans I 
learned that every one of my letters had been opened 
—not carefully unsealed, but ripped along the edge 
with a knife. 

We had been in Montgomery two weeks, during 
which time I had learned and reported to the Dis- 
trict Attorney the names and addresses of perhaps 
twenty participants in the Colfax massacre, when 
Postmaster Weston, with whom I had always been 
on the best of terms, led me aside one morning as 
we came from the dining room. 

“T think you and your friend had better get out 
of here,” he said. “You will be safer somewhere 
else. You had better take the next boat.” 

He hadn’t said much, but the way he said it left a 
taste in my mouth. I felt sure the old man at least 
suspected us. Possibly my letters to my “aunt” did 
not look right to him. He did not say another word, 
but his advice to “take the next boat” was so man- 
datory that there could be no doubt of its advisabil- 
ity. The next boat left at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and when it left we were on it. 

We had not gone far before we became conscious 
of the fact that we were being watched. Wherever 
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we went we always found a certain man sitting at 
our side. As soon as I noticed it we again arose and 
walked to another part of the boat, and before our 
friend could follow I said to Dyer :-— 

“We told the people at Montgomery we were go- 
ing to Alexandria, a little river town between here 
and New Orleans. As soon as that man comes up 
I want you to urge me to go on to New Orleans. 
I will refuse, and we will have a hot argument about 
it, but finally I will consent to go on.” 

We sat down, the man came up, and we had our 
argument, during which I enlarged upon the great 
chances we would take to go to the city at the mouth 
of the river, but eventually permitting myself to be 
persuaded to go. The man who was shadowing us 
got off at Alexandria. bo 

When we reached New Orleans we reported at 
the District Attorney’s office and found that most of 
the men whose names and whereabouts we had 
learned had been arrested and that the United States 
marshals were after the others. Our work was done 
and we were ready to go back North. We were once 
more dressed like respectable citizens and were 
walking up a street when two men hailed us, using 
the names under which we were known in Shreve- 
port and Montgomery. 
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“Hello, Davis,” said one of the men; “what are 
you doing down here?” while the other made a simi- 
lar remark to Dyer, calling him “Evans.” 

I shook hands with the man very cordially, but 

told him I thought he had made a mistake, though 
as a matter of fact, I had seen him often in Mont- 
gomery. 

“Why, isn’t your name Davis?” said he. 

“No,” I replied, “my name is Drummond.” 

“That’s funny,” he said. “You look exactly like a 
man named Davis who was at Montgomery a few 
days ago, and your friend looks like a man named 
Evans who was with him.” 

“My name is Dyer,” said the man who had been 
addressed as “Evans,” and with a few remarks on 
my part about the peculiarity of occasional resem- 
blances we passed on. 

But we never felt sure until we left town we 
would not meet somebody who would not be bluffed. 
The Southern people in those days were in no 
friendly mood toward Northerners, and when their 
displeasure was excited they occasionally did things 
that are not countenanced in the statute books. 
While we were in Shreveport we saw two men 
hanged and dragged through the streets because they 
were suspected of having set fire to a building, and 
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our first experience in New Orleans had revealed to 
us the ugly temper of the people. 

We had gone to a little hotel near the dock. We 
had just left the boat on which we came from Mont- 
gomery and still wore our old clothes—dirt and all. 
We were headed for the dining room, when the pro- 
prietor, a funereal looking old man, stepped across 
our path. 

“You must pay here before you eat,” said he. 
“You have no baggage.” 

I expressed my amazement, but he insisted. 

“Tt’s the rule of the house,” said he. 

Fortunately I had with me about $400, including 
two one hundred dollar bills. I pulled out a hun- 
dred dollar bill and gave it to him. He counted out 
the change without a word and handed it to me. 

Next morning when we were ready for breakfast, 
I gave him another one hundred dollar bill. Again 
he ransacked the till for change and handed it over. 
That forenoon I went to a bank and exchanged some 
of my smaller bills for another one hundred dollar 
note, and when we went to luncheon I passed it to 
him. 

“Tt’s not necessary for you to pay in advance any 
longer,” he said. “I know you now.” 

But I wouldn’t have it. I insisted that my 
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integrity had been questioned and I would permit 
him to extend me no favors. He had a little trouble 
that time in getting the change, but I made him get 
it. 

A few days later we had left the Red River far 
behind and were back again where we dared tell our 
right names. 


THE EXTRA TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


THE EXTRA TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


One of the strangest cases in which I was ever 
concerned was called to my attention in 1873, when 
I was connected with the New York office of the 
secret service, at No. 52 Bleecker street. Strangely 
enough, the facts were first laid before me in an un- 
official manner. A new clerk in the office took a 
liking to me and told me the story. 

The clerk’s name was Benson. He had, if I re- 
member, been a petty officer in the navy. After he 
had been in the Bleecker street office for a while he 
volunteered to explain to me how it came that he 
abandoned the navy for the secret service. He said 
he had performed a great service for the navy and 
that the secretary, in appreciation of the act, had 
granted his request that he be transferred to the 
treasury department, under which the secret service 
at that time was conducted. 

Benson told me that his service to the navy con- 
sisted in reporting to the department a conversation 
that he heard while serving on a prison ship. This 
conversation was between Major Haley, the paymas- 
ter of the vessel, and a negro who had been the 
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major’s man of all work. The negro was behind the 
bars, serving a term for robbing the paymaster’s 
office of $15,000 in gold. The major, a handsome 
fellow perhaps thirty-five years old, was talking to 
the negro through the grating in his cell door. 

“Major,” said the negro, with tears in his eyes 
and a quaver in his voice, “when are you going to 
get me out? When I was sent to prison you said I 
would not be here long, and”—— 

“Sh—sh!” said the major. “Not so loud.” 

“You said you would get me out soon,” sobbed the 
negro in a tone that was barely audible to Benson, 
“and since then you have promised and promised, 
but I’se here yet. You know I’se innocent man. 
Please, major, get me out.” 

Benson reported the conversation to the com- 
mander of the vessel and an officer was ordered to 
bring the negro to the commander’s quarters. There 
the negro was plied with questions concerning Major 
Haley’s alleged promise to procure his release. Not 
a word of corroboration could they get out of him. 
He denied the whole story. He had not talked to 
the major through the grating of his cell. Haley 
had never promised to get him out. Benson was a 
liar. 

Then Benson was summoned to the commander’s 
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quarters. Again the questioning was begun. Even 
more resolutely the negro held fast to his denials. 

But the coramander knew that Benson was not a 
liar. At least, he felt that the young man had told 
the truth. So he let the negro sleep over the matter 
a night and the next day sent him into a room alone 
with Benson. 

Slowly and skilfully, Benson broke down the ne- 
gro’s denials and at last induced him to tell the 
whole story, which he afterward repeated in the 
presence of the commander and of other officers. 
This is the story :— 

One afternoon the major called the negro to his 
quarters and told him to clean out the place. He 
said the rooms had not been slicked up for a long 
time and he wanted them renovated from top to 
bottom. 

“T’ve put all the money away, Sam,” he said, “but 
if you should find any that I have overlooked you 
may have it.” 

With that the major departed and Sam began his 
duties. 

In a little while Sam, grinning from ear to ear, 
rushed into the room where the paymaster was tem- 
porarily working. 

“You’se funny man, Major Haley,” chuckled the 
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negro. “You tell me you put away all the money, 
and here is a sack of gold marked ‘5,000 dollars’ 
that I found on top of the safe. I guess that’s a 
good joke on you.” 

“A joke?” said the major, with an oath. “Didn’t 
I tell you if you found any money around the place 
you could have it? I’m a man of my word. Keep 
the money. It’s yours. Drop your dusting, go 
ashore and have a good time. And, if you want to 
buy a drink for me after a while, be at the corner 
by Coddington’s saloon at five o'clock and we'll 
have one.” 

The negro could hardly believe his own ears. 
Five thousand dollars—more than he had ever hoped 
to own in his life—all in a bag in his hand, and all 
his! The major had said so, and the major was the 
boss of all the money on the ship. 

So Sam slicked himself up a bit and went over 
the side of the boat to row ashore. He had not been 
gone more than half an hour before the major 
rushed into the commander’s quarters with an 
astounding story. His negro servant had stolen 
$15,000 in gold and fled the ship. 

Officers were hurriedly sent ashore to look for 
the negro and the police were also notified of the 
theft. Major Haley was among those who left the 
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ship to look for the negro. And, at five o’clock that 
afternoon, Major Haley “found” the negro on the 
corner where he told him to stand, in front of Cod- 
dington’s saloon. Haley placed him under arrest 
and marched him to prison. Not a penny of the 
$5,000 had been touched. 

From here on there are two stories of what took 
place after the arrest—Haley’s narrative and the 
tale that Sam, under compulsion, told to Benson. 

Haley said that the negro had hidden $10,000 of 
the gold he stole and would not reveal its hiding 
place. Sam, at his trial, admitted that he had 
secreted two-thirds of what he had pilfered. All 
during the court proceedings nobody appeared more 
bitter toward Sam than Haley. Out of court he 
swore heatedly about “that damned nigger” who 
had robbed him. Yet Sam merely kept silent. 

The negro’s story, as related to Benson, concern- 
ing the events that took place immediately after his 
arrest shows why he held his tongue. Sam said that 
when Haley met him at the corner he made a 
hurried whispered statement to him to this effect :— 

“T am a defaulter to the extent of $10,000. It 
was to cover this up that I told you to take the $5,- 
000 in gold this,afternoon. You must pretend to be 
the thief. You must say, when this $5,000 is taken 
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away from you, that you stole and have hidden the 
other $10,000 that is gone. You'll have to go to 
jail, but I'll get you out. I have a wealthy father- 
in-law in Brooklyn and he will put up the money. 
And when I get the money from him I will pay you 
well for helping me out.” 

The negro with the loyalty of his race, consented 
to assume the role of a thief to save from prison a 
man whom he had always regarded as a good master. 
With only such mental preparation and resignation 
as he could make during the few seconds that Major 
Haley was whispering in his ear he staked his future 
on his friend’s word and held out his wrists for the 
manacles. He was only a black man anyway, and a 
short term in prison wouldn’t hurt him as much as 
the disgrace and the humiliation of discovery would 
hurt his white master. And, if Haley had kept his 
word, or if Benson had not overheard the negro’s 
mournful supplication to the Major, probably Sam 
would have carried their secret to his grave. 

As events shaped themselves, however, the story 
of Haley’s perfidy reached the Secretary of the Navy 
at a time when the paymaster was on leave of ab- 
sence. Nobody knew exactly where he was, but it 
was certain that upon his return he would go to 
the home of his father-in-law, on Brooklyn Heights. 
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It was at this point that I was detailed on the case, 
and the story of how I ran down Haley and captured 
him is almost as dramatic as the crime itself. 

A big German named Mank was assigned to help 
me. He was a tall, impressive looking fellow, who 
always wore a silk hat and spoke with a pronounced 
accent. His task, as well as mine, was to circle the 
territory around the house in which Haley’s father- 
in-law lived. We were not certain that Haley had 
returned, and therefore did not dare let it even be 
suspected that the government wanted him on a 
criminal charge. Much less did we dare call at the 
house and ask for him, inasmuch as, if he were at 
home he would flee, and if he were away he might 
be warned by his family not to come home. 

So during the dead of winter, we kept watch of 
the house, night and day, taking care to make our- 
selves as inconspicuous as possible and also taking 
care not to be seen talking together. And it was the 
custom of each of us when we could stand the cold 
no longer to go into a corner drug store near the 
house for a few minutes, buy some cigars and get 
warm. In this way each of us made the acquaint- 
ance of the drug clerk. 

Great was my surprise when I went into the store 
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one afternoon to have the clerk say to me, “Your 
partner has just gone out.” 

“My partner?” said I in surprise. “Whom do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, that tall fellow in the silk hat—you know 
who I mean. The fellow that’s helping you look 
for smugglers.” 

I declared up and down that I knew no such man, 
that I was not looking for smugglers or anybody 
else, and that I was not a detective. To all of which 
the drug clerk listened with a puzzled air, since the 
man had told him, he declared, that we were Treas- 
ury Department officials in search of smugglers. 

I left the store much perturbed. I realized that so 
cunning a criminal as Haley, if he were indeed in 
his father-in-law’s house, would scent danger if it 
came to his knowledge that Treasury Department 
officials were lurking about the neighborhood in os- 
tensible quest for smugglers. Mank’s indiscretion 
necessitated, therefore, an immediate change of 
plans. If we were not to lose our man some plan 
must at once be devised to ascertain within a few 
hours whether Haley was in the house. In other 
words, we must catch him, if at home, before the 
drug clerk could gossip “detectives” and cause the 
paymaster to flee. 
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I overtook Mank a half dozen blocks away, and 
before unfolding my plans asked him what he meant 
~ by telling a drug clerk who we were. 

“Vy not?” he asked in his queer German way. “I 
go mit the store for some cigars, and he ask me who 
Tam: 

I didn’t stop to argue the question with him, but 
told him to meet me at a designated spot at a certain 
time that evening. And, leaving him to keep the 
watch on the house, I hastened to the Bleecker street 
office in New York and told the chief that I wanted 
him to detail A. N. Stevenson to come with me and 
act under my orders, at the same time outlining my 
plan to trap Haley, which he approved. 

Stevenson in those days was a big muscular fellow 
in the prime of his physical development. He is 
now, by the way, captain of the night watch in the 
Treasury Department at Washington. On the way 
to Brooklyn I told him what I wanted him to do. 

“Al,” said I, “I want you to go into the drug store 
on the corner near Haley’s father-in-law’s house at 
three o’clock to-morrow afternoon and ask what 
time the next train goes to Paterson. The minute 
you ask the question I will arrest you. You must 
put up a fight. Mank and I will jump you, and I 
want you to fight all over the floor of the store, out 
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on the sidewalk and into the street. Keep the thing 
up until I tell you to stop.” 

It was kind of a queer assignment even’ for a de- 
tective, but Stevenson had nothing to do but obey 
orders, so he said he would be there on time and 
fight us to a standstill. 

Then I went to the drug store, bought a few 
cigars and engaged the clerk in conversation. Fin- 
ally I told him that it was true, as the man whe wore 
a silk hat had told him, that we were officials of the 
Treasury Department. 

“But instead of looking after smugglers,” said I, 
“we are on the track of counterfeiters. In fact, we 
expect to land one of the men to-morrow. The gang 
are making their bogus money some place north of 
here and sending it to Paterson, where it is disposed 
of. We understand that one of them will be coming 
through here to-morrow. We'll be on guard all day. 
And, since it is so cold, may we come in here once 
in a while to-morrow and get warm?” 

Certainly we could. The drug clerk, who was 
still very young, was willing to do anything in his 
power to help those who were trying to run down 
scoundrels engaged in the counterfeiting business. 
More than that, he had a big gun that I could use if 
I wanted to. And with that he produced from a 
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shelf under the counter a ponderous pistol that he 
kept for goodness knows what purpose. 

That night I kept my appointment with Mank and 
told him to meet me at the drug store a little before 
three o’clock the next afternoon. 

“Stevenson will be in and ask what time the next 
train goes to Paterson.” said I, “and we will arrest 
him. He'll fight us all over the place, but when I 
give him the sign he will let me put the handcuffs on 
him.” 

I didn’t tell Mank what this was all to be for, and, 
perhaps on account of the strained relations between 
us that his blabbing to the drug clerk had caused, he 
did not ask me. But about a quarter to three the 
_next afternoon we stopped at the drug store to get 
warm. The young clerk was eager for details of the 
chase, and while we were standing around the stove 
he kept up a rapid fire of questions. 

Promptly at three o’clock Stevenson came in. 
Approaching the cigar case he asked for a quarter’s 
worth of cigars. The clerk passed out the box. Ste- 
venson handed out his money, and then asked, 
“Have you a R. R. time table here or do you know 
what time the next train goes to Paterson?” 

He had hardly uttered the last syllable before 
Mank and I were on him. We fought all over the 
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floor, sure enough, and during the fraction of a 
second when my vision was directed toward the 
back of the room I saw the clerk pointing his ponder- 
ous revolver at us and shaking like a tree in a gale. 
Over and over we rolled, out of the door to the side- 
walk and finally to the middle of the street. But all 
the time that we were fighting I kept my eyes on 
Haley’s father-in-law’s house. That was what the 
fight was for. I figured that if Haley was in the 
house a commotion in the street would bring him to 
the window. 

As we were rolling around in the icy street, I be- 
held the first indicaton that my plan might succeed. 
A woman appeared at an upper window. In half a 
minute Haley’s father-in-law joined her, and a little 
later came another woman. I began to think that 
Haley was not in the house, when suddenly another 

face appeared at the window. 

It was Haley! 

I told Stevenson in as much of an undertone as I 
was able to muster when out of breath that he could 
quit fighting, and then, for the benefit of the drug 
clerk and the many other spectators who had gath- 
ered, put handcuffs on him. What I wanted to do 
was to go straight to the place where I now knew 
Haley was and arrest him, but I realized that such 
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a step would be fatal. I knew that if he were to see 
officers who had apparently fought with and arrested 
a man in the street leave their prisoner and approach 
the house in which he was hiding he would go out 
the back door before I could get to the front one. 

So to throw him off his guard I had to start away 
with my “prisoner.” When we had gone a few 
blocks down the street Stevenson wanted me to take 
off the handcuffs, as everybody we met of course 
stared at him, and he did not relish the idea of being 
mistaken for a criminal. But, though it made him 
so angry that he would not speak to me for a week, 
I took him clear to the Bleecker street office with the 
handcuffs on, not daring to take a chance that news 
of the fictitious character of the arrest would get 
back to Haley. 

This done, I returned as quickly as possible to 
Brooklyn, determined to arrest Haley at the earliest 
possible moment. Night had come, and I felt that 
I could approach his house with the minimum of 
risk of detection. What was my surprise, however, 
a few blocks from the house, to meet Haley, his 
brother-in-law and his father-in-law in the street. 
As soon as I saw him I grabbed him and told him he 
was under arrest. He asked me what for and I told 


him for robbing the U. S. government of $15,000. 
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I told Haley to keep his hands out of his pockets— 
I didn’t know whether he had a revolver or not— 
and I don’t think he would have thought of resist- 
ance if it had not been for some members of his 
family. They started to talk loudly and in an ugly 
tone. 

“Vhis man is a thief,” said I) “Hechas stolen 
thousands of dollars intrusted to his care by the 
United States government and induced an innocent 
negro to go to prison for his crime. If you people 
do not want to get into trouble you will go home as 
quickly as you can go.” 

I then took Haley to prison without further ado, 
and later he was held in heavy bail for trial. But 
before he could be tried he became violently insane 
and died. The poor, long suffering negro, however, 
was given his liberty. 

A peculiar fact in relation to this case is that a few 
months later it became my duty to arrest Mank ona 
charge of stealing from the government fifteen hun- 
dred counterfeit fifty cent “shinplasters’”—a charge 
upon which he was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. ; 

The information came to us in a peculiar way. 
Mask knew a man named Porter, a notorious crimi- 
nal, who was usually in touch with most of the law- 
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breakers of the vicinity. Mank did not know, how- 
ever, that Porter was what we in the secret service 
called an informer—a man who often gave the gov- 
ernment officers tips concerning criminals. We used 
to pay him a dollar every time he came in with in- 
formation that we wanted. 

Porter came in one day and said that Mank had 
asked him to open negotiations with a big counter- 
feiter, then out on bail, for the return of the counter- 
feit money held as evidence against him. We told 
Porter to go back in a day or two and tell Mank he 
had seen the counterfeiter, who was eager to buy the 
shinplasters, provided he could be assured that Mank 
would deliver the entire 1,500. 

“Tt’s all right, Mank,” said Portef, “he’ll buy 
them.” 

When Porter reported this conversation to head- 
quarters we looked in the safe where the shinplasters 
had been placed and not one was there. Mank al- 
ready had them in his possession. 

Then we told Porter to go back and tell Mank 
he was authorized to pay $200. We also had him 
fix a meeting place and a time for the exchange of 
the 200 good dollars for the 1,500 counterfeit fifty 
cent shinplasters. Also we arranged to have Porter 
signal to us by throwing open his coat as soon as 
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he had made the deal. Incidentally, I had taken 
the number of every bill that Porter was to pay to 
Mank, as well as written my name on each one. 

At the appointed place and time the deal came 
off. Porter threw open his coat, and half a dozen 
of us took after Mank. He evaded us for a while, 
but at length I caught him. 

It’s a trick with counterfeiters never to carry their 
spurious money in their pockets—always to put it 
under their arms, whence, if arrested suddenly, they 
can drop it. Mank knew of this trick and carried 
the $200 of good money that had been paid him in 
the same place. The instant I seized him he threw 
up his hands. I knew at once that he had dropped 
our marked money. It was dark and the street was 
full of snow, so I lighted a match to find the bills. 
At once I knew I had made a mistake—others would 
come while I was taking Mank to jail and get the 
money. So, when an old German led the procession 
of spectators to the spot where we stood and asked 
what I had lost, I shouted out so everybody could 
hear me :— 

“This man, who is a counterfeiter, has thrown 
away $200 in counterfeit money. If anybody finds 
it take it to the station house.” 

The money reached there almost as soon as we 
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did. Porter also was there. Mank turned on him, 
berating him for his betrayal of confidence, but 
Porter only laughed at him. 

Mank was a bad man— as crooked as any man 
he ever caught. 


THE SUFFERING WOMAN WHO BECAME 
DESPERATE 
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Into this short story I shall pack the great emo- 
tion of a woman’s whole career. In doing so I 
shall relate certain events in the lives of the men 
she knew—her husband among others. ‘This is 
necessary. Women do not live for themselves in 
the sense that men do, and their histories are but 
patchwork made up from bits of the records of those 
who know them well. 

Early in October, 1871, David Kirkbride was ar- 
rested by me at the old Hudson River station at 
Thirtieth street and Ninth avenue, New York city. 
In his pockets was $2,000 in counterfeit $10 notes. 
In chasing counterfeiters what is wanted is not so 
much their bad money as the plates from which the 
bills were printed. So Kirkbride was promised im- 
munity if he would tell the source of his supply. He 
named David Keene, a wholesale liquor dealer who 
lived in 117th street, near Second avenue. 

A few nights later secret service operatives, of 
whom I was one, started out with Kirkbride to trap 
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Keene. Kirkbride was given $1,500 in marked 
money with which to buy $5,000 in counterfeit. He 
was to go to Keene’s house, ring the bell, enter, make 
the deal, pay out his good money for the bad, leave 
the house and then go back in half a minute and ring 
the bell, as if he had forgotten something. The ring- 
ing the door bell a second time was to be his signal 
that he had the counterfeit and Keene had the 
$1,500 in genuine notes. Then, as Keene opened the 
door, we were to rush in, overpower him and arrest 
him. 

A man named Newcomb and I were assigned to lie 
flat on our stomachs in the back yard to prevent 
Keene from escaping when the other officers came in 
the front way. After climbing five alley fences we 
reached our positions—not a moment too soon. The 
back door opened and a lamp that was on the 
kitchen table sent out a triangular shaft of light into 
the darkness. Keene came out, passing within a few 
feet of me, lifted up a large flat stone and took out 
a cashier’s tin box. Returning to the house, he 
closed the door after him and we knew negotiations 
had begun. 

In half an hour I heard the front door close and a 
moment later came the second ring at the door bell. 
When Keene came to the door Kirkbride had time 
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only to say, “Oh, Dave, I wanted to”—and the of- 
ficers rushed past him and made the arrest. 

Keene knew instantly he had been betrayed, but 
he did not flinch and he did not talk, except to an- 
swer questions. In the house was found a large 
amount of excellent counterfeit—the celebrated old 
Poughkeepsie “tens” and St. Nicholas “twos’— 
but only $1,450 of the good money Kirkbride had 
paid. We looked high and low for the odd fifty 
dollar bill, but couldn’t find it. Keene insisted that 
he didn’t have any more and finally explained that 
Kirkbride had paid him only $1,450. Then we 
stood Kirkbride up and finally found the missing 
fifty tucked into the folds of his old fashioned 
“made up’ necktie. 

Again we promised immunity to get the “man 
higher up.” And that brings us to the woman 
whose life is the thread upon which the events in 
this narrative are strung. Keene said he got his 
counterfeit from Harry Cole. 

Harry Cole was one of the remarkable men of his 
day. Keen, shrewd, resourceful and secretive, he 
had all the qualities that go to make up a successful 
man of his type. In middle life he had married a 
widow with six children—‘“Dutch Eva’ she was 
called merely because she was German—and for 
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years they both had peddled counterfeit along the 
Erie Canal. So far as I knew she would have been 
a good woman if she had married the right kind of 
a man, but, idolizing Harry as she did, she evidently 
thought whatever he did was right and helped him. 
They were clever and prospered. The Erie Canal 
soon became too thin a field for them. They felt 
their power and wanted an opportunity to extend 
themselves. ‘So they came to New York. 

In New York Cole bore the same relationship to 
the counterfeiting business that a great merchant 
does to the manufacturers who make the things 
he sells. He didn’t make any counterfeit, but he dis- 
tributed it on a big scale. He was a jobber selling 
to retailers, and his deals were with men who could 
afford to take from $1,000 to $20,000 at a time. 
And while he traded in big bills, Eva, his wife, was 
a distributer of counterfeit fractional currency. 
Their home was in Eighty-fourth street. 

When we got ready to take Cole we put up the 
same kind of a job on him that we had put up on 
Keene. Keene, who had been betrayed by Kirkbride, 
came along to buy his own liberty by turning traitor 
to Cole. With $1,500 of marked money that had 
been given him he bought $7,000 of counterfeit, and 
Cole and his wife were both arrested before they 
could realize what was happening. 
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Cole took his arrest calmly. Eva was panic 
stricken. Her Harry was in jail! He might soon 
be in the penitentiary! She might be with him, for 
that matter, but she did not seem to think of her- 
self. Her whole anxiety was to get him out of the 
toils. And straightway she began to bargain. In 
her forgetfulness of self it appeared to her the in- 
formation we most desired pertained to the identity 
of the maker of her fractional currency. And the 
words came tumbling out of her mouth so fast that 
we could hardly have stopped them had we desired. 
“Tom Condon’s the man. Let Harry off, and ll 
help you get Condon and his plates.” Little did 
she realize how small were her fractional currency 
affairs as compared with the famed “Poughkeepsie 
tens” and their maker. 

The next day Cole, quailing before a prison sen- 
tence, confessed that his source of supplies was 
Joshua D. Miner. When we heard Miner’s name 
we realized that we were getting very close to the 
plates. Miner was a big New York contractor— 
the first, I believe, to use steam drills in rock work. 
He was wealthy for his day and lived in the north 
side of Sixty-seventh street, between Ninth avenue 
and a street that used to be called Western Boule- 


vard. 
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Cole said that when he wanted to replenish his 
supply of counterfeit, Miner always met him by ap- 
pointment at night in the middle of the Boulevard 
near Fifty-ninth street. The meetings were always 
momentary—a mere exchange of a roll of good 
money for a roll of bad—and they went their dif- 
ferent ways into the shadows. He did not know 
whether Miner owned the plates himself, but sus- 
pected that if he did not he dealt directly with the 
owner. 

A few days later Cole was sent to Miner to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase of the plates. He quickly 
learned that Miner knew who possessed them, and 
that Miner was, in fact, their owner. Moreover, 
the forged notes having had a great run, Miner was 
not reluctant to sell the plates, evidently believing 
it would be advisable to set his engraver to counter- 
feiting a new note. At any rate, Miner agreed to 
sell the plates for $1,500 and to turn them over to 
Cole the next night. Cole was to go to his house 
and together they were to walk down the Boule- 
vard. They would meet another man, who would 
hand the plates to Miner. 

The next day six detectives besides myself were 
instructed to follow Cole to Miner’s house, trail 
them to the meeting place in the Boulevard, and, 
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{ 
after the completion of the transaction, arrest Miner 


and the man who was to give him the plates. One 
man was to stand here, another there and do certain 
things. I was the only exception. I was to keep 
my eyes open and do whatever circumstances might 
seem to require. 

It was a rainy night. Dressed like a working 
man and carrying a dinner pail, I trotted back and 
forth along the street in front of Miner’s house. In 
a little while I saw Cole go in. In a few minutes 
both Cole and Miner came out. I passed them, and 
my clothes touched Cole’s as I went by. I kept on 
toward Ninth avenue, and after I had gone half a 
block turned on my heel like an upright shaft and 
began following the pair. I kept far enough behind 
so that they would not be likely to notice me, and 
then jogged along a little faster, until at Fifty-ninth 
street I had nearly caught up with them. 

At this point a man stepped from the strip of 
green in the middle of the Boulevard into the centre 
of the street. Miner went to meet him, while Cole 
stood on the sidewalk. Miner and the third man 
remained screened for a moment under an umbrella. 
Then the third man resumed his journey down the 
Boulevard. 

All the while I kept on my little dog trot, contriv- 
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ing, however, sometimes to let the third man overs 
take me—he was also trotting, evidently in fear— 
and sometimes overtaking him. We had gone a 
few blocks when I heard a great commotion back 
where I-had left Miner and Cole. I knew Miner 
was being arrested. He was yelling, “Murder!” 
“Police!” and “Help!” I knew the time had there- 
fore come to nab the man I was trailing, and as I 
preferred to get him, if possible, without either of 
us doing any shooting, I reached for an inspiration 
and got one. 

“I saw you grab my friend’s pocketbook,” said I, 
as I ran up to him and caught him by the arm. 
“You've got to go back to the saloon with me and 
give it up.” 

“I didn’t grab it,” said he; “it was the other fel- 
low.” 

“Oh, yes you did,” said I. “He had just paid for 
a drink and turned around to speak to some one 
when you took it. Come along; you’ve got to go.” 

He muttered a little, but came. On the way back 
I met another secret service man. 

“Isn’t this the fellow that stole Bill’s pocketbook?” 
said I, apparently seeking confirmation of my 
charge. 

The other detective gave an affirmative reply, and 
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the three of us continued our journey up the Boule- 
vard. When we reached the place where I had left 
Miner and Cole, we found Miner under arrest. 
Detective Kennoch had taken him into custody after 
a fierce fight. Kennoch had knocked out three of 
Miner’s teeth, and Miner had given some hard blows 
in return. Cole stood on the sidewalk while the 
fight was proceeding, though he said he would have 
jumped in.if Miner had seemed likely to get away. 
Miner threw away the $1,500 in good money that 
had been paid to him, but Kennoch finally found 
every piece of it. 

The moment he saw the mud becovered prisoner 
the man I had brought up asked :— 

“What does this mean?” 

“Tt means,” said I, “that you are under arrest for 
counterfeiting. You will have to go with me to the 
Bleecker street station of the secret service.” 

On the way down he begged that he might go 
over to his house in Fifty-third street. He said his 
wife, who was ill, would worry about him. He had 
just gone over to get a pail of coal, when the 
thought occurred to him to do another errand, dur- 
ing the course of which he had been arrested. His 
wife would wonder at his prolonged absence. But 
I wouldn’t let him go. 
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Before we reached the secret service headquarters 
he told me his name was Thomas Avey. His true 
name, however, was Thomas Ballard, and he was 
one of the most expert engravers of counterfeit 
plates that ever lived. He even surpassed the efforts 
of all other counterfeiters of his day in making bank 
note paper with silk threads in it. This he did so 
well that the government was compelled to abandon 
the particular type of paper in use at that time. 
Ballard’s achievement at paper making is the more 
remarkable when the fact is considered that he did 
the work at home, 256 Rivington street, using a 
common washtub, boiler and screen in place of the 
expensive machinery used in mills. 

As the time drew near for the opening of Miner’s 
trial public interest in the case became intense. Bal- 
lard was confined in the Ludlow street jail, but 
Miner had found bail. Many of his business as- 
sociates rallied to his defence, though the general 
opinion was that he was guilty. At the height of 
the excitement Ballard broke out of jail and escaped. 

Miner’s trial opened in the middle of December, 
and the day before Christmas a verdict was brought 
in. It was an acquittal. Perjured testimony had 
freed him. Nine other indictments stood against 
him, but he was never tried on any of them. He 
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never, however, recovered his good name. Others 
understood. In fact, it was generally believed that 
Miner, through the use of money, enabled Ballard 
to break jail. Ballard was captured three years 
later in Buffalo, tried, found guilty and sentenced 
to thirty years’ imprisonment. He served his full 
time, and, I think, is still living. 

Miner, of course, felt very bitter toward Cole, 
who had betrayed him, and not long afterward an 
event took place that may or may not—I think it 
does—illustrate the depths to which he permitted 
his desire for revenge to descend. I had taken 
charge of the Philadelphia branch of the service 
when Mrs. Cole came to me one day with trouble 
pictured all over her face. Harry had been arrested 
in New York, charged with the forgery of certain 
school bonds that purported to have been issued by 
the authorities of Allentown, Pa. He was not 
guilty, of course, and Eva wanted me to save him 
from the penitentiary. 

I suspected that her confidence in him was again 
misplaced, but nevertheless took the trouble to get 
the facts and looked into them. I found that the 
accusation against him consisted of the statement 
of a New York broker who swore that on a certain 
day Cole had sold him the fraudulent bonds. And, 
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by looking up my records I found that on the day 
named Cole was in my custody in the secret service 
office, 52 Bleecker street, New York. 

I told Eva of my discovery and she was over- 
joyed. Could I go to New York and testify in his 
favor? She: would pay my expenses. She would 
never forget it. She would help me catch other 
counterfeiters, and soon. I told her I would go as 
a simple act of justice—of course declining her offer 
of expenses—and I did. Cole was acquitted. 

But in 1877 his trail again ran across mine and I 
saw that he was headed for the penitentiary. The 
country had been deluged with counterfeit fifty- 
dollar notes that purported to have been issued by 
the Third National Bank of Buffalo, the Broadway 
National and the Central National of New York. 
T-learned that a man named Joe Gordon was circu- 
lating these notes in Philadelphia, and I shadowed 
Gordon to Cole’s home, Cole having removed from 
New York after his arrest in the Miner case. I 
also learned that Charles F. Ulrich, perhaps the 
most noted of all counterfeiters, engraved the plates 
and that Jacob Ott printed the notes. 

I sent for Eva and had a long talk with her. I 
reminded her of the time when I saved her husband 
from the penitentiary by going to New York and 
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testifying in his behalf and then told her I felt sure 
he was circulating the counterfeits made by Ulrich. 
In conclusion I urged her to help me get Ulrich. 

She looked at me in blank amazement. Positively 
and on her sacred word of honor Harry had not 
sold a bad bill for years. 

“But I have shadowed Gordon to your house,” 
said I, “and I know he is passing counterfeit. And 
I know Ott is doing the printing.” 

But she stuck to her story. It was true that Gor- 
don had come to their house, but he had come only 
to try to induce Harry to help him circulate the spur- 
ious fifty dollar notes—a proposition that, according 
to her story, Harry spurned. 

A few days later I met Harry and told him the 
same story I had told Eva. He denied the accu- 
sation in the most positive terms. Then I said to 
him :— 

“Harry, I know you are helping to pass these 
counterfeit notes, and unless you put me in the way 
of catching Ulrich I will put you in the penitentiary 
within six months, just as surely as your name is 
Cole, and my name is Drummond. Now don’t think 
I am bluffing. Iam not. I mean what I say. And 
don’t make the mistake of going home and telling 
Eva of what I have said, and adding :—‘Drummond } 


‘ 
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is lying to me. If he had the evidence against me 
that he says he has he would prosecute me. He 
would not overlook such an opportunity to add to 
his reputation.’ Don’t teil her this, I say, and don’t 
think it yourself, because it is not true. Now tell 
me where I can get Ulrich.” 

Not a word. He didn’t know. He had not seen 
Ulrich for years. I had accused him wrongfully. 

I continued my investigation and soon found that 
the counterfeits were undoubtedly being printed 
near Sharon Hill, a suburb five miles out from Phil- 
adelphia. A day or two later the man who was 
shadowing Cole trailed him to Sharon Hill. Cole 
walked two miles beyond the station, then returned 
and took the train back to Philadelphia. He had not 
entered a place during the entire trip and his journey 
was apparently purposeless. As a matter of fact 
he was afraid to go where he wanted to because he 
saw my man behind him, a half-mile away. 

In the mean time I had placed a man as an 
employe in a paper warehouse where I knew Ulrich 
had gone to buy paper. For weeks he watched each 
customer. Finally Cole came in and bought a sheet 
of tracing paper, which was rolled up in scroll like 
form, Cole carrying it away in his hand. From the 
paper warehouse he went home. 
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This was on a Saturday. I stationed six men 
around the house. I knew the tracing paper was for 
Ulrich, and I felt that Ulrich would either call for it 
or else Cole would take it to him. In either event 
there would be an opportunity to learn where Ulrich 
lived. 

The watch on the house was kept up until after 
dark Sunday night, when Cole came out, with the 
roll of tracing paper in his hand. One of my men 
followed him until Cole turned sharply around a 
corner and passed the outlet of an alley. Cole 
walked on a few steps, then returned and went back 
to his house. When he turned around he no longer 
had the roll of tracing paper. He had given it to 
Ulrich when he passed the alley, as I afterward 
learned. 

By this time Eva was becoming greatly alarmed 
for the safety of her husband. She sent to Mrs. Ott 
one day and told her that Ott, who had the plates, 
must give them up. She and Mrs. Ott had a hand 
to hand fight, as the result of which Eva got hold of 
the plates. Ulrich found it out and took the plates 
away from Eva. All of these things I found out 
afterward. Ulrich then took the plates and buried 
them. 

To make a long story short, we finally found Ul- 
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rich, found his plates, arrested him and arrested 
Cole and Ott and one of Mrs. Cole’s sons, who, we 
understood, worked the press on which the notes 
were printed. Eva’s worst fears seemed about to 
be realized. Her husband and her son were in the 
shadow of the penitentiary. She was desperate, and 
in her desperation this was what she did :— 

She went to District Attorney Valentine and said 
she felt it to be her duty to tell him what kind of 
a man I was. 

“When I first knew Drummond,” she said, “‘he 
had just been released from the penitentiary, where 
he served a ten years’ sentence. He had hardly a 
coat to his back and was hungry. I bought him a 
new suit of clothes and gave him food. And now 
he is about to repay my kindness by trying to send 
my husband and my son to prison on perjured testi- 
mony.” | 

Mr. Valentine at once advised her to tell her story 
to Mr. Brookes, chief of the secret service, which she 
promised to do. And before she had got out of the 
building Valentine called me to his office and ad- 
vised me to get ready for what was coming. 

Eva was as good as her word. She wrote to 
Chief Brookes and told him the same story about 
me that she had told to Valentine. Mr. Brookes 
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wrote her to come to his home in Philadelphia on a 
certain day and lay all the facts before him. He 
also wrote me to be there. 

I reached the house a little before the time set for 
her arrival. The meeting was to take place in the 
parlor—a room that was separated from the sitting 
room by sliding doors. Mr. Brookes told me to go 
into the sitting room, and he would close the doors 
and that after he had said some things to Eva which 
he intended to say I should suddenly open the doors 
and appear before them. 

Eva came on time, and, after a little preliminary 
conversation, Mr. Brookes began to address her on 
the importance of the matter that brought her to 
his home. When he ceased speaking I opened the 
doors and walked into the room. Mr. Brookes 
arose, pointed to me and began :— 

‘Here stands the man,” said he to Eva, “who is 
the cause of all your misfortunes. More than any 
other man in the world you may well consider him 
to be your enemy. He has put your husband in jail; 
he has put your son in jail; it is his intention to put 
both of them in the penitentiary. You have every 
reason to regard him with horror. 

“Now, if there’s anything truthful that you can 
say against him it is your duty to say it. If you 
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know anything that is in the slightest way deroga- 
tory to his character tell it to me. There he stands. 
Destroy him if you can. Tell me your story.” 

In the days when I used to seek my recreation 
with a gun in a forest I have seen wild animals at 
bay shot through the heart. I have seen them fall 
in their tracks, their bodies shaking with their last 
vibrations, and I have seen the light go out of their 
eyes. When Mr, Brookes finished his statement I 
was reminded of these scenes. Eva, who had been 
standing, as we were, gave a quick look about the 
room as if in search of a friend who was not there. 
All that a tortured soul can tell through the eyes was 
told in hers. And she sank on her knees before me 
as if I had been friend instead of foe. 

“It’s all a lie—it’s all a lie,’ she said amid her 
sobs. “I know nothing against this man. I said I 
did only because I thought it would save my hus- 
band and my son.” 

Eva never saw her husband free again. The trials 
came on and Ulrich was given what we now know as 
an “immunity bath.” The jury that was sitting in 
the case of Eva’s son resented the idea that a mere 
boy should be convicted of an act of minor im- 
portance while a great criminal like Ulrich went free 
and acquitted the son. Ott was convicted and sen- 
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tenced to ten years’ imprisonment. Cole was con- 
victed and given twelve years. He died in Trenton 
prison in 1885, after having served only six years 
of his sentence. 

Shortly after Cole was sent to the penitentiary he 
wrote to me and asked me to come and see him. I 
went. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that after I had that 
talk with you in Philadelphia I went home and told 
Eva exactly what you had told me not to tell her? I 
told her I believed you were bluffing; that you had 
no evidence upon which to send me to the peniten- 
tiary. I reasoned it out exactly as you said I might. 
But I was wrong. You told the truth. I see it now, 
when it is too late.” 

Eva is dead, too; and of the seven detectives who 
went with Cole to arrest Miner that rainy night I 
am the only one who is alive to tell the tale, so far 
as I know. 
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On April 10, 1873, I was summoned to Washing- 
ton by E. C. Banfield, Solicitor of the Treasury. 

“Drummond,” said he, when I presented myself 
at his office, “I called you here from New York to 
put you on a big swindling case. Somebody who 
pretends to be a preacher is using President Grant’s 
name in an effort to swindle postmasters and other 
employes of the government. His ostensible purpose 
is to raise money with which to reimburse J. Cooke & 
Co. for funds advanced to pay Grant’s campaign 
expenses against Greeley. He is sending circulars 
broadcast. Sent one to a postmaster named Grant 
in North Carolina, who happened to be a cousin of 
the President. The North Carolina Grant said he 
knew Ulysses would never sanction anything like 
that, so he sent the circular straight to the President. 
You know, the General as a rule does not talk much, 
but he talked about this. He says the swindlers must 
be caught. That’s what I want you to do, catch 
them. They are a bold lot—just read this circular 
that they are sending to postmasters.” 

And Mr. Banfield handed me a folded sheet of 
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paper bearing two communications, the first of 
which read :— 

CONFIDENTIAL CIRCULAR NO. 14 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, April 5, 1873 

The annexed conversations are submitted to 
the friends of the President in confidence. Our 
friends can address the Rev. J. Hale Barney, 
who is temporarily secretary in that behalf. 
Any one having conscientious convictions 
against contributing need only silently decline. 
The President has acted in good faith, and con- 
fidently relies upon your active and cheerful as- 
sistance. Suppose nothing had been done and 
the state of affairs existing in Louisiana had 
now extensively prevailed—what would be the 
result? 

Read carefully the President’s views and act 
as your judgment dictates, remembering that 
this subject is confidential and known only te 
three persons besides the President, and that 
whatever is sent should be in currency in the 
enclosed envelope. 

Very Respectfully, 
Que BAB COCK: 
Secretary to the President 
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Mr. Babcock’s well known signature, let me add, 
was written with a quill pen, which, as everybody 
knew, it was his invariable custom to use, and might 
readily have deceived any one who was not familiar 
with his writing. The second communication on the 
circular was as follows :— 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, October 12, 1872 

(Memoranda of a conversation between the 

President and his secretary ) 

Secretary—I wish to recall to you the fol- 
lowing telegram that Senator Morton sent to 
you :— 

“A conspiracy has been formed to overrun 
Southern Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and to 
keep the colored vote from the polls in the 
Southern States. Several thousand nonresi- 
dents have just voted in Indiana. Men and 
money are needed. I send a man to you who 
has been in their councils. 

OPS MORTON? 


The President—Yes, I have thought that 
matter all over, and had a long talk with the 
man the Senator sent. What does Mr. Cooke 
say about money? You know that we have 
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none and that the committee’s means are all 
necessary for the regular business. 

Secretary—Mr. Cook will furnish you any 
amount you require. 

The President—Very well. I will take the 
responsibility. Have Captain C. select a dozen 
men to go South and West with the funds and 
organize. The mere fact of a good organiza- 
tion will deter lawless bodies from attempting 
to defraud the people at the polls. 

(Additional conversation, March 23, 1873) 

Secretary—Mr. President, have you deter- 
mined how you will reimburse Mr. Cooke the 
money furnished last October? 

The President—Yes, I have. The Bishop 
has suggested the Rev. J. Hale Barney to act 
as secretary in that matter. Appoint him im- 
mediately, and as our mails are so large and 
go to clerks to be arranged and briefed before 
we see them, you will have all letters on the 
subject addressed to him. Call upon our 
friends and allow no one to contribute more 
than $10, and, to prevent publicity and trouble, 
direct the remittance to be made by a single $10 
note. Registered letters, drafts or express 
would necessarily lead to publicity. Mr. Secre- 
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tary, you will make an alphabetical list of every 
contributor, to which we can hereafter refer. 


“Have you any idea who these fellows are?” I 
queried, as I folded up the circular. 

“Not the slightest,” replied Mr. Banfield. “ATI I 
know is that the circulars are accompanied by a re- 
turn envelope, bearing the printed address, “Rev. J. 
Hale Barney, Executive Secretary, &c., 426 Sixth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.’”’ 

The first thing I did was to go to the address 
where the Rev. Mr. Barney was supposed to live and 
rent a room. I found the house to be a three story 
structure of respectable appearance. The landlady, 
a bright, intelligent woman, had two very pretty 
grown daughters. She asked me all about myself, 
why I was in Washington and whom I could give as 
a reference. I told her I was in the capital to take 
the civil service examination for a position in the 
Treasury Department. I gave her, as a reference, 
the postmaster, a brother, by the way, of Senator 
Edmunds. Upon these representations she rented 
me the front room on the second floor. 

Then I went to the post office. I revealed to the 
postmaster the nature of my business, and asked him 
to summon the carriers who delivered mail to the 
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address given by Barney. He readily complied, and 
two carriers appeared, the name of one of whom, I 
remember, was Hyatt. I asked each of the carriers 
what he knew, if anything, about Barney. Neither 
of them had ever seen him. Each had delivered a 
good deal of mail at his address, but he was always 
out when they came. 

T also learned that there was considerable mail for 
Barney to go out on the next delivery. Examination 
showed that every envelope was one furnished by 
Barney for the forwarding of remittances. I care- 
fully put a secret mark on each piece of mail and 
then said to Hyatt :— 

“When you deliver these letters this afternoon I 
shall, if possible, be in conversation with the land- 
lady on the front porch. I want you to interrupt 
me and ask about Barney. Ask if he is in, and, if 
not, try to find out something about him.” 

When the carrier came the landlady and I were 
talking on the front porch. An inquiry about Bar- 
ney brought the reply that he was not in. 

“When did you last see him?” asked the carrier. 

“TI never saw him,” was the answer. 

We both expressed our surprise, whereat she vol- 
unteered to tell the full story of her experience with 
her clerical roomer. 
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She said that her first knowledge of him came in a 
letter from Baltimore. In this letter he told her that 
while he was engaged in the ministry, he had no per- 
manent charge, inasmuch as his duties required that 
he should constantly travel. Every week or two, 
however, he passed through Washington, and for 
that reason he wished to engage a room where his 
mail, of which he received much, could be sent. He 
explained that he was familiar with the plan of her 
house since, with Indian Agent Ross, he had visited 
Senator Clayton during the time when the Arkansas 
statesman occupied the parlor and the sitting room 
that adjoined it on the back. And, if the Senator’s 
former quarters had not been rented since he gave 
them up, the writer hoped that he might be able to 
engage the parlor—he would not need the sitting 
room. In fact, his only use for the parlor would be 
to serve as a place for a little trunk, in which he 
wished his mail to be kept pending his periodical 
visits. The family, he explained, might continue to 
use the room as if it were their own, provided only 
that they would take care to slip through a slot in the 
cover of the trunk whatever mail might be delivered 
for him. 

The landlady, in her reply, told the preacher that 
while she would be glad to rent the room to him she 
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could not afford to accept less than the regular rental 
of $75, which she feared he would not be willing to 
give, since it was not his intention to make much use 
of the premises. But he quickly came back with a 
letter enclosing a check for the first month’s rent and 
asking that a key be sent him, so that if he should 
visit the capital at night with only an hour between 
trains he could go to his room and get his mail with- 
out disturbing the family. The key was sent. 

A little later in the afternoon I took advantage of 
an opportunity to slip into the parlor without being 
seen and lift Barney’s trunk. It was light. There 
were a few letters in it, but not so many as I had 
expected there would be from the reports of the 
large amount of mail for him that had been delivered 
at the house. 

The next day I lifted Barney’s trunk again and 
shook it around—it was only fifteen inches long, and 
perhaps ten inches wide and deep—but there was 
nothing in it. 

With this discovery I sent for two more detectives 
to stand in the street in front of the house at night 
and see if any one arrived or departed after the rest 
of the folk had gone to bed. I also took up a position 
in my room where I could see, and stayed there from 
eight o’clock at night until seven o’clock the next 
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morning. But not a soul entered or left the house 
after ten o'clock at night. 

Then I went to the Government Printing Office 
and had some envelopes printed exactly like the en- 
velopes addressed to Barney that he sent to post- 
masters in which to return their contributions. I 
put some marked money in one of these envelopes 
and mailed it from Alexandria. I saw this letter 
when it came through the Washington Post Office, 
and saw it delivered. But the next day when I 
lifted the trunk again there was nothing in it. 

The detectives outside kept up the night watch on 
the house and I continued to mail marked money to 
Barney, but no one was ever seen to enter or to leave 
the premises at night, though the letters containing 
the bills invariably disappeared. So I began to look 
up the other roomers in the house. 

There were only three. One was a government 
clerk, a young man. Another was B. S. Pardee, a 
colonel in the army. The other was A. S. Sutton, 
also a colonel in the army. 

Pardee was a tall, broad shouldered blonde, with 
a Van Dyke beard. He came from a good family, in 
Connecticut and had the manners and the bearing 
of a gentleman. Apparently he was about forty 
years old. 
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Colonel Sutton looked more like a Southern army 
officer than a Northerner. He had a black imperial, 
a fierce moustache, and wore a black slouch hat. He 
was three or four years older than Pardee. 

Pardee occupied the room immediately back of 
Barney’s parlor, folding doors that were closed lead- 
ing to it. Sutton’s room was at the rear of the third 
floor. 

The government clerk seemed to be all right, so 
far as I could discover, nor did there appear to be 
anything about the acts of Pardee or Sutton to cause 
suspicion. So I resumed the mailing of marked 
money to Barney and also went down on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue and bought a double handful of 
assorted trunk keys. 

The first key I tried unlocked the trunk. There 
were six letters in it containing marked money that 
I had sent him, and also a letter that I presume he 
mailed to himself. That was at night. 

As dusk came on the other detectives again took 
their stations outside and I sat down in the dark in 
the window of my room. All night long we kept up 
the vigil, but no one entered or left the house. 

About seven o’clock in the morning Pardee went 
out. As soon as he was out of sight I crept down to 
Barney’s room and unlocked the trunk. The letters 
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that were in it the night before were still there. 

Half an hour later Pardee returned. In a little 
while I heard the folding doors that separated his 
room from Barney’s softly sliding. And I heard, or 
thought I heard, and I guess I did, the trunk lock 
click as a key was turned in it. Then I heard the 
sliding doors close again. 

In a few minutes I heard Sutton tip-toeing down 
from his third story room. I opened my door softly 
as soon as he had nearly descended to the bottom of 
the stairs leading from the first floor and saw him 
enter Pardee’s room. In two or three minutes Sut- 
ton returned to his own room, and Pardee went out. 

I let him get half a block down the street and then 
started after him. I signalled to the detectives out- 
side that I was going to arrest him, and for them to 
follow a little way behind me, but not to make them- 
selves known unless it should be necessary to do so. 

This done, I overtook Colonel Pardee, laid my 
hand on his shoulder and told him he was under 
arrest. 

He asked what for, and I told him for swindling. 
He retained his composure throughout, asking only 
that he be permitted, before being taken to the 
police station to return to his room for a moment. 
This request I refused. I locked him up and he was 
held for trial on $25,000 bail. 
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Then I returned to the rooming house and went 
directly to Sutton’s room. Entering without knock- 
ing I found him kneeling before an open grate in 
which there was no fire and applying matches to 
envelopes addressed to Barney in which remittances 
had been received. He was burning each envelope 
slowly and separately, in order not to make too much 
smoke, and several were on the floor in front of him 
unburned. I immediately placed him under arrest, 
and found on him, as I had on Pardee, marked 
money. He was trundled off to jail and held in the 
same bail that Pardee had been held—$25,000. 

During the next few days I frequently visited the 
prisoners in an attempt to find out if they had ac- 
complices. Sutton would not talk at all, and Pardee 
was inclined to be taciturn. The most I could get 
out of him was that he was not alone in the swindle. 

“Tf you will inquire at the White House,” he said, 
“T think you will find others concerned in this mat- 
ter.” 

This remark was presumably an effort to impli- 
cate the President’s secretary, Mr. Babcock, whose 
name had been forged to the circulars. I convinced 
him there was no use of trying to besmirch Babcock, 
and finally he said :— 

“Ask Lackey what he knows about it.” 
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I knew of no such person and asked where he 
could be found. 

“Tf you will inquire about him at the White 
House,” replied Pardee, “I think you can get track 
of him.” 

I did inquire, and found there was such a man 
there, a clerk. Lackey was brought before the Dis- 
trict Attorney and questioned, but had no difficulty 
in establishing his innocence. 

Pardee remained in jail a few months, succeeded 
in having his bail reduced to $5,000, gave it and died 
in an insane asylum in Connecticut before he could 
be brought to trial. Sutton also furnished bail after 
it had been reduced to $5,000, and the next I heard 
of him I read that he had shot a man in Washing- 
ton. What eventually became of him I do not know, 
except that he was never tried for his participation 
in the Barney swindle. 

That these two army officers ever should have 
descended to such means of gaining money is one of 
the marvels that frequently confront those whose 
business it is to ferret out criminals. Both were men 
of intelligence and education; both came from good 
families, and while they perhaps obtained a few 
thousand dollars by using the name of the President 
of the United States in a swindling scheme, it was 
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pitifully poor compensation for the wrecking of their 
lives. 

Pardee, in particular, had, up to the time of his 
crime, what appeared to be more than an ordinarily 
bright future. He had been the secretary of Indian 
Agent Ross, whose headquarters were at Port 
Townsend, Wash., and Sutton had also been con- 
nected with the same office. 

Yet perhaps the strangest feature of the whole 
matter is that so many postmasters were deceived by 
what should have appeared at first glance to be a 
clumsy fraud. Grant’s North Carolina cousin was 
the only one of the thousands to whom the circulars 
were sent who had enough cleverness or enough 
courage to lay the matter before the authorities and 
declare, “I know Ulysses would never sanction any- 
thing like that.” 
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When we speak of jealousy and crimes caused 
by jealousy we invariably think also of love and 
women. This is so because the heart’s most tender 
emotion in certain circumstances, gives rise to this 
particular form of insanity, and women are more 
likely than men to succumb to it. But I once knew 
a man whose jealousy exceeded that of any woman 
whom I ever encountered, whose fury caused him to 
commit the most terrible crimes, and yet there was 
no element of love in it. In fact, his victims were 
men. 

I was in charge of the New York district of the 
United States Secret Service when this man came 
into my office. It was in 1885, if I remember cor- 
rectly. I happened to glance through an open door 
into the reception room when he came in and saw 
him. He asked for me. His appearance was so for- 
bidding that my chief clerk, not knowing who he 
was or what he wanted, was temporizing with him 
when I stepped to the door and told him to come in. 

“You doona know me?” he said, in a high pitched 


tone, heavily laden with foreign accent. 
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“Yes,” I said, “I know you.” 

“You know me?”—this with an air of incredulity 
and amazement. “Then what ees my name?” 

“Your name,” I replied, “is Gaetano Russo. You 
are a murderer, you burned a tenement house in 
New Orleans in which a number of persons lost 
their lives, and you are a counterfeiter.” 

I never saw a tiger spring at his prey. I don’t 
need to. I saw Russo that moment. Advancing 
toward me and bending over me, his ugly face dis- 
torted with rage, he fairly shouted :— 

“T betta a-fifita dolla you can no prove I eva maka 
da countafet.” Then, with a shrug of the shoulders 
and a wave of uplifted palms :—“I mighta kill one-a 
man, but I no maka da countafet mon.” 

“Here’s your picture, Russo,” said I, handing him 
his own photograph, “taken when you were tried for 
and convicted of counterfeiting.” 

“That no looka like me,” he grunted. 

“You are a better looking man now,” I said, 
laughing, “but that’s you all right.” 

Turning sharply the course of the conversation he 
said :— 

“T come-a do business with you.” 

“All right,” I said, “Sit down. What do you 
want?” 
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“Im-a not tired. I can stand. You chief here?” 

I told him I was. 

“You know one-a countafet man named Colen- 
drino?” 

I replied that I had heard of such a man. 

“He maka da plenta countafet mon. He got-a one 
house, away up town. He gotta fiva sixa men— 
come eva morning *bout sixa seven o’clock. They 
maka da countafet mon all day—da ten cent, da 
twenty-five cent, and da half dol; maka da plenta, 
thousana dol. Colendrino, he sell, everybody they 
pass, all ova New York. 

“You wanta catch? I tella you how. You go his 
house, you knocka da door—nobody letta you in. 
Missa Colendrino, his-a wife, look outa window 
uppa stair. Shenoopa door. You no gettain. But 
you getta somea pict (picture) under your arm— 
getta religious pict, getta Jeeza Krise, hold so—she 
look. She coma down letta you in. 

“You getta whole lot officer. Keep ’em a-back. 
She no see. When she opa the door, you shova da 
foot, she no canna shut. Alla officer rush in a 
house.” 

“Don’t you suppose they’ve got a lot of weapons: 
in there?” I asked. 

“Gotta couple pistol on shelf,’ he replied. 
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“One-a, two-a man, Italian-a fight. Five-a, six-a 
officer, Italian-a run.” 

“Well,” said I, “I’d like to capture Colendrino if 
he is doing any counterfeiting. But are you sure he 
is?” 

He said he was sure. He had seen the whole band 
at work. 

“T wanta catcha da bad man maka da countafet 
mon,” he added. 

He then suggested that I should meet him at five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day at rosth 
street and Second avenue, at the elevated railroad 
station, down stairs. He said he would walk ahead 
of me, and as soon as he reached a point directly in 
front of Colendrino’s house, which sat far back from 
the street, he would drop his handkerchief. 

“You come alone—I come alone,” he said in con- 
clusion. 

I had sent so many Italians to jail that I did not 
know whether this was a trap to catch me, but I 
decided to go into it. 

“Pll meet you there this afternoon,” said I. 
“When you see me get off the train you start to 
walk. Keep ahead of me all the time. Never walk 
toward me. And keep your hands out of your 
pockets.” 
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All right. He would do as I said. Anything to 
“catcha da bad man maka da countafet mon.” 

As Russo left the building one of my men 
“spotted” him—that is, waited for him in the cor- 
ridor outside in order that he might have a good 
opportunity to see him. During my conversation 
with Russo I had made an excuse to go into another 
room for a moment in order to tell this man to lay 
for my visitor. I wanted one of the detectives to be 
able to recognize him on sight. 

I told this other detective to be at 105th street and 
Second avenue at five o’clock. 

“T’ll walk on the same side of the street, behind 
Russo,” I said. “You walk on the opposite side a 
few feet ahead of him. If he looks for a ‘shadow’ 
he will look behind him and will not see you. And 
the moment you see him drop his handkerchief turn 
to the left at the first corner.” 

The three of us met at the appointed place and 
time without any two of us recognizing another. 
The moment Russo saw me he stopped whittling a 
piece of wood and swung off down the street. And 
what a street it was at that time! A lot of tumble- 
down buildings strung along the East River docks. 
The locality was one of the toughest in New York. 

Russo walked to 108th street and the Eastern 
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Boulevard, when suddenly he dropped his handker- 
chief. I noted where it fell, and as I passed the spot 
a moment later saw in the back of the lot a building, 
in front of which several men were sitting. I did not 
stop, and, having turned to the left at the next cor- 
ner, soon met the other detective—or, rather, he 
overtook me two blocks up the street. He said 
Russo had done as he agreed to do—had come alone. 
Nobody had lurked around as if he knew our mis- 
sion. 

T at once put two men at work watching the house. 
They took up their watch on a Saturday and for ten 
days nothing happened. Every morning five or six 
men entered the house. Every night they left. But 
none of them ever brought any metal, any plaster of 
paris or any of the other materials generally used in 
counterfeiting. 

I didn’t know what to do. Russo’s reputation was 
so bad that I could not depend upon his word. The 
men, for all I knew, might be engaged in making 
some of the little toys that Italians so often make in 
their homes. At that time there was no law author- 
izing secret service men or police to search sus- 
pected premises for counterfeit money, though I had 
such a law enacted in 1891, and if I had forced my 
way into the house at the head of a number of men 
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the inmates would have been perfectly justified in 
shooting me. I talked the matter over with Chief 
Brookes, who chanced to come up from Washington, 
and he forbade me to enter the house without proof 
of the criminal character of the work going on in- 
side. 

Friday night, two weeks after the match began, my 
men reported to me that on the morning of that day 
a moving van had driven up to the house and taken 
away all of its contents. The van had been driven 
to a point in Fifty-fifth street near Eleventh avenue, 
where the furniture was carried into a five or six 
story brick tenement building. My men also re- 
ported that on the same day they had tracked Colen- 
drino to an Italian steamship office. 

The next day, Saturday, Russo came to my office. 
He was the angriest man I ever saw. 

“Why you no catcha da bad man?” he roared. “I 
tella you how—I tella you where. You no catcha. 
Colendrino he go by Italy Tuesday. Missa Russo 
she go by Colendrino’s house this week and she see 
them make a plenta countafet. She see bushel on da 
floor. You no catcha—I catcha!’’ 

What Russo said about his wife visiting Colen- 
drino’s house I knew to be true, as my men had re- 
ported it to me. However, there was nothing to do 
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but to keep up the watch on the house in the hope 
that something would be seen that would justify us 
in breaking in. 

Another week passed. Colendrino, who had not 
been seen since the move from 108th street, had not 
once passed in or out. Nor had his wife, nor any of 
the children. A day or two later, however, a physi- 
cian went into the house, stayed a little while and 
came out. The next day he came again. And the 
day following a man with his head heavily bandaged 
looked out of the fifth story window of the apart- 
ments in which Colendrino lived. 

The man was Colendrino himself. 

Still nothing had been observed that we could use 
as a pretext for breaking into the place. And a few 
days later another moving van appeared in front of 
the door. The goods were loaded into it and moved 
to Avenue C and Sixth street. Colendrino, still ban- 
daged, followed with his wife on a street car. And 
after living in the new place a few days the Colen- 
drino household effects were bundled on to a truck 
and moved to Hoboken. The family also disap- 
peared and we had reached what seemed to be the 
end of the case. 

I had almost dismissed the matter from my mind 
when, a week or two later, there came to my office 
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an Italian informer who had frequently given me 
valuable information concerning the crimes of some 
of his countrymen. 

“You know about Colendrino?” he asked. “Col- 
endrino get ready go Italy. Go steamship office on 
a Saturday, getta da ticket. Same afternoon Missa 
Russo come Colendrino’s house, say to Missa Colen- 
drino, “You come our house to-morrow, bring hus- 
band. You going Italy—we give nice dinner before 
go. We have plenta da wine, plenta eat, good time. 
You come.’ 

“Next day Colendrino and wife go Russo’s house. 
Missa Russo say to Missa Colendrino, ‘I go store 
getta da fine ice cream. You go with me.’ Missa 
Colendrino go. 

“While they away Russo say to Colendrino, ‘Oh, 
it is so hot to-day. I take off my coat. You taka 
da coat off too, Colendrino, maka da self comfort. 
Taka da vest off, too—I do. Be comfort.’ And 
Colendrino take off da coat and vest. 

“What for Russo want Colendrino taka da coat 
and da vest? He want to see if Colendrino have da 
stillet. 

“Then Russo pour outa da big glass wine and say, 
‘Here, Colendrino, I drink to your health.’ Colen- 
drino taka da glass, raise to his face, tip back his 
head and start to drink. 
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“But Russo not drink just yet. Russo pull some- 
thing from pocket. Russo, you know, when in Italy, 
shoemaker. Russo pull from da pocket little knife, 
blade only inch long. And while Colendrino’s head 
tipped back Russo draw knife from top of face to 
bottom.” 

My informer went on in his broken English, to 
tell how Colendrino, believing he had been mortally 
wounded, rushed for home, telling everybody he met 
that Gaetano Russo had slashed him. A policeman 
heard his story, intercepted him and took him to a 
hospital. A long search for Russo finally resulted in 
bringing him to the bedside of his victim. But in the 
meantime Colendrino, having changed his mind 
about the imminence of his own death, only stared 
blankly at him. He said he had never seen Russo 
before in his life. 

“What for Russo cutta Colendrino with big 
knife?” my informer repeated after me. “Same 
reason he killa da barber in Chicago. He showa da 
barber how to maka da countafet mon. Da barber 
soon maka da better countafet than Russo. Russo 
not like that. He getta da jealousy. He go into 
barber shop one day, say to barber, ‘Oh, what fine 
pict on bottle way up shelf! Take it down so I see 
it.’ And when da barber getta on da chair to reach 
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bottle Russo stick da stillet into him. He die. 

“Same way Colendrino. Russo showa him how 
to maka da countafet. Colendrino maka him better 
than Russo. Maka da plenta—maka da fine. Get 
reech. Russo no like it. Russo say, ‘I not killa him. 
I maka da big scar on face, so when he go back 
Palermo everybody know he traitor.’ ” 

I knew this to be true. Russo had killed a barber 
in Chicago and had been convicted of murder in the 
first degree. But he got a new trial, and when he 
came into court again the principal witness against 
him was not there. He had been spirited away, 
bribed away or murdered. So Russo was acquitted. 
Later he went to New Orleans and started a little 
shoe store beside a tenement house. To get the in- 
surance on the store he burned the tenement house 
and several persons lost their lives. For this he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment in the penitentiary at 
Baton Rouge. He had been there only a few years 
when he organized a plot among the convicts to mur- 
der some of the guards and escape. 

When he had perfected all his plans and the time 
had been set Russo betrayed the plot to the warden. 
All the guards were put on post, armed to the teeth, 
waiting for the outbreak. It came just at the time 
Russo said it would. A murderous fire was poured 
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into the convicts and two were killed. A little later 
Russo was pardoned, the State authorities not know- 
ing that he had put up the whole job in order to be- 
tray it to the prison officials for the purpose of get- 
ting his own liberty as a possible reward. 

But I have yet to tell of the most spectacular 
crime that Russo ever committed. An Italian mer- 
chant, whose place of business used to be down 
in the lower end of Manhattan, went to him one day 
and told him he wanted a certain man killed. For 
the job he was willing to pay $500. 

Russo said he would do it. Unfortunately for the 
merchant, however, as it afterward proved, the man 
who was marked for slaughter was a friend of 
Russo. Russo went to him and told him he had been 
offered $500 to kill him, at the same time outlining 
a plan by which they could divide the merchant’s 
money between themselves without any murder 
being done. 

Russo’s plan was this:—The man upon whose 
head a price had been set was to go to a butcher shop 
and get a large beef liver. He was then to go home, 
undress, get into bed, have his wife bandage up his 
head and smear both bandages and the bed clothes 
with the liver. She was then to circulate the story 
around the neighborhood that her husband had been 
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fatally stabbed by Gaetano Russo. If neighbors 
came to the house, as they assuredly would, they 
were to be permitted only to peep through a door 
held slightly ajar—enough only to see the bandages 
and bed clothes—and told that the patient was so 
low the physicians had forbidden any one to enter 
the room. 

The “victim” agreed and the scheme was carried 
out just as it had been conceived in the crafty brain 
of Russo. But at this time an unexpected complica- 
tion arose. The merchant refused to pay the $500 
when Russo called for it. The “murder” did not 
look good to him. It was true he had heard of the 
assault upon his enemy and of his subsequent death, 
but he had not been able to find anyone who had 
attended the funeral, much less seen the body. He 
was not a man to break his word, but he did not 
want to pay for work that he doubted had been 
done. 

Russo left the merchant’s store with an idea lurk- 
ing in his mind that he was convinced would bring 
forth the merchant’s money. The next day he and 
five confederates appeared in the business place of 
the man who would not pay the $500. In less time 
than it takes to write it the six had ranged them- 
selves in a semi-circle in front of their victim and 
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each had placed the point of a stiletto on the mer- 
chant’s throat. And in the fewest possible number 
of words the man was given to understand that he 
must instantly produce the $500 due for the murder 
committed at his behest by Russo, or else the stil- 
ettos would simultaneously enter his neck. 

The merchant said he had only $200 in his store. 
He was told they would take this on account. His 
wife went to the cash drawer, got the money and 
handed it over. And the highwaymen left the place 
without either the man or his wife having made an 
outcry. Not only that, when the police heard of the 
affair and went to the merchant’s store, both he and 
his wife denied that anything of the kind had 
occurred. They knew very well that to talk meant 
death—Russo and his band would have killed them. 

Yet it is a peculiarity of Italians to believe in set- 
tling their own troubles among themselves, and if, in 
attempting to do so, one gets the worst of it, not to 
cause any arrests. The Italians hold court at their 
card parties. 

This is what J mean:—An Italian learns that a 
countryman has committed some offence against 
him—spoken disparagingly about his wife or done 
something else. He tells half a dozen of his friends 
and the offender is invited to a card party to be held, 
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a night or so later, at the home of one of their 
number. 7 

The man attends the party. The play begins with- 
out anything to make him suspicious. He is treated 
exactly as are all the others. Probably the whole 
party drinks freely. Before the game breaks up, 
however, the blow has fallen. Perhaps the man is 
in the hospita}, perhaps in the morgue—it all 
depends on what he has done and what the others 
believe his punishment should be. Maybe he is let 
off with a beating and black eyes, and, again, it may 
be that a gash has been put across his face so that 
when he returns to Italy, as they all hope to do, he 
will go branded as one whom no one can trust. 

If the sentence of the “court” be anything less 
than murder or assault to commit murder, the police, 
when they reach the scene of the disturbance, usually 
find no witnesses. Quite often there are found in 
the room only an aged woman and a young man. 
The woman says she has neither heard of nor seen 
any trouble, and the young man says he has just 
reached the house on an errand. It is the Italian 
way of getting along without the police. 

That is the way Colendrino did. Over in 
Palermo, if he is still living, he is wearing the scar 
every beholder knows to be a brand that some one 
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has rightfully or wrongfully put on him, but no one 
knows Russo put it there. Russo’s friends in Italy 
would kill Colendrino if he were to tell. 

Yet the secretiveness of his countrymen was not 
enough to keep Russo long out of prison. A few 
years after I had my experience with him—in 1890, 
if I remember correctly—he and his wife were sent 
up for twelve years for counterfeiting. I believe he 
died in prison. | 

He was the strangest man I ever knew. Crafty, 
cunning and vicious, he was yet a coward at heart. 
His egotism could not tolerate the idea that pupils 
of his should excel him in making counterfeit 
money, so he slew one and maimed the other—but 
in each case he made the attack like a craven. 
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On October 18, 1877, I was Chief of the Philadel- 
phia District of the United States Secret Service. 
On the evening of that day I was reading in my 
home, No. 731 Wood street, when the doorbell 
tang. The servant who answered the bell would not 
let the caller in. She came back and told me a very 
ugly looking man was standing on the porch. I 
went out to investigate and found—an old acquaint- 
ance. In his time he had been one of the worst crim- 
inals in Philadelphia. He still associated with crim- 
inals, but not for the purpose of joining them in any 
of their undertakings. His business was to learn 
the secrets of his crooked friends and sell the infor- 
mation to the government. And I bought what he 
had to sell just as the government in time of war 
will compensate a traitor for revealing facts regard- 
ing the plans of the enemy. 

I brought the man into the parlor and asked him 
what he came to tell me. 

“Oh, not much,” he said. “Maybe you will not 
care anything about it—it’s not in your line. But 
the gang are going out to-night to do a job some- 
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where in Jersey, I don’t know exactly where. 
They’ve found a deaf old farmer, who is supposed 
to have quite a lot of money in his house, and they 
intend to roast his feet until he gives up. Who is 
going along? Oh, Oscar Coogan, Cooper Wiltsey, 
Austin Keene, Peter King and a man named Chap- 
man, who lives over in Camden.” 

I think I had better stop right here and tel! about 
that band. It was one of four that in the late seven- 
ties made their headquarters in Philadelphia. Com- 
bined, they conducted an extensive business in crime. 
They made more counterfeit money than was pro- 
duced in any other city in the United States. They 
also did burglaries, hold-ups, tie-ups, assaults and 
an occasional murder. A tie-up consisted of taking 
an aged farmer unawares, lashing his hands behind 
his back and his feet together and putting the soles 
of his bare feet against a hot stove. In those days 
there was less confidence in banks than there is now, 
and the popular criminal method of bringing forth 
hidden treasure was to roast the feet of the owner. 

The members of the bands differed as much in 
appearance and ability as the crimes did in character. 
Some of the men would pass anywhere they were 
not known as well-to-do citizens. Austin W. Keene 
and his brother Lawrence, for instance, inherited a 
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good deal of property. They owned a brick block 
in the business district of Philadelphia until gam- 
bling got it away from them, and even after they 
took to crime they always wore good clothes and 
looked prosperous. 

The others were plain roughs. If they were 
drinking and a stranger entered who looked as if 


he had at least two dollars he was invited to take a» 


drink. While his head was tipped back to drain his 
glass his host would knock him out with the ice 
pitcher and search his pockets. On nights when 
there was nothing else to do they amused themselves 
with cock fights and dog fights. Occasionally dog 
fighting would seem too tame and one of the out- 
fit would yield to the importunities of his friends and 
the allurement of a small purse by going down into 
the pit to fight one of the dogs. A big bulldog once 
nearly killed his human antagonist. The animal was 
known to be so vicious that all rules were suspended 
and the man was permitted to kick as well as strike, 
but the dog caught him by the throat and had to be 
beaten off with a club. 

I do not know, however, that I can give any ade- 
quate idea of what may be called the “toughness” of 
some of this crowd without telling a story about an 
event in which I was concerned that occurred one 
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evening. Dick Brunnazzi, an Italian secret service 
man, had seen a thief snatch a girl’s watch and had 
turned the thief over to the police. The girl’s father 
came to my office and wanted to give Dick $25. 
Brunnazzi politely declined the gift, explaining that 
it would be against the law to accept it and that he 
would have to perjure himself the next day if he 
did. When Brunnazzi went home the following 
night he found two tons of coal in his cellar, and we 
were on the way to the home of Dick’s persistent 
friend to tell him to remove the coal when the event 
of which I shall speak took place. 

Just before we reached the man’s house we saw a 
crowd of roughs around Keesey’s saloon, at 
Eleventh and Ellsworth streets, which was the hang- 
out of one of the bands. The man was not at home, 
and we had taken a position outside to wait for him 
to return when we saw two of the ugliest of the band 
start toward us, one following the other. Dick and 
I both knew they were coming to make trouble. 
During the four years I was in Philadelphia I was 
the means of putting 126 of these fellows into the 
penitentiary, and at that time I had convicted so 
many that threats had been freely made against my 
life. Dick was a cool, dependable fellow, however, 
and I felt we were a match for any two of them. 
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“Stand on the outside of the sidewalk, Dick,” I 
said, “and when they are within ten feet of us turn 
sharply and face them until they have passed. I will 
do the same.” 

“If they maka da trouble,” said Dick, “you killa 
da front man; I killa da back one.” 

“All right,” said I. “Here they come.” 

The two roughs were swinging along as if they 
meant to bump into us and start a fight. One of 
them was the brother-in-law of Lawrence Keene, 
whom I had sent to the penitentiary for counterfeit- 
ing. Dick and I had our revolvers in our side 
pockets, our fingers on the triggers so we could shoot 
right through the cloth without drawing our 
weapons. When the front one came within ten feet 
of us we both turned with military precision and 
faced them. 

I suspect this trick was all that saved our lives— 
or possibly theirs—as Austin Keene told me after- 
ward that the two men had set out to “do me up.” 
Our quick turn, however, evidently gave them a 
scare, as they walked on less menacingly, and when 
they returned to Keesey’s saloon the rest of the band 
gave them the laugh. 

Five men of this kind started out on the night of 
October 18, 1877, to roast the deaf old farmer’s feet. 
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Their intended victim proved to be Joseph Potts, 
who lived near Mount Holly, New Jersey. They 
reached his house about midnight, got their tools 
out of the bags and began work. Somebody tried 
to raise the windows with a jimmy, but the old 
man had placed a stick over each sash which 
wouldn’t bend or break. Then Oscar Coogan started 
to bore holes through the front door near the lock. 
By boring the holes close together he made an open- 
ing through which he could put his hand. He was 
reaching through the hole, trying to turn the key 
in the lock, when a charge of shot tore through the 
door that almost took off his right arm. 

Potts was not so deaf as they had believed him to 
be. He had heard Coogan boring away at the door, 
seized his double barrelled shotgun, hastened from 
his bedroom to the sitting room and fired in the dark 
at the noise. A moment later he opened the window 
and let go with the other barrel, this time putting 
a few shots under the skin of Austin Keene, though 
not seriously wounding him. The band fled in con- 
fusion. The farmer’s feet were not roasted. His 
hoarded wealth, if he had any, was not molested. 

All these facts came out in the newspapers the 
next afternoon. The newspaper accounts, however, 
contained nothing to show the identity of those who 
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had attempted the robbery. But before the evening 
newspapers were off the press—in fact, early in the 
morning—TI had gone to the office of Kennard Jones, 
Chief of Police of Philadelphia, and had given him 
the names of the five men who, my informant told 
me, were going out to do the job. Chief Jones put 
men around. their accustomed haunts and within a 
few hours had arrested Coogan, Keene and Chap- 
man. King and Wiltsey were not found. Coogan’s 
atm was shattered and Keene had shot wounds on 
his body. All protested their innocence. 

The men were indicted and placed on trial at 
Mount Holly. The prosecution had finished its case 
and the defence had begun when, one day, Chief 
Jones came to my office. 

“Do you know William Carroll, of Wilmington, 
Delaware?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. “I know who he is. I know he 
is a counterfeiter and that he runs a low saloon that 
is the resort of counterfeiters and other criminals.” 

“Well, Carroll,’ continued the Chief, “has just 
sworn that on the night of the attempted robbery at 
Potts’ house Austin Keene was in his saloon in Wil- 
mington all the evening. Carroll has so intimidated 
two Wilmington detectives who know he is lying 
that they dare not testify to the truth. Will you go 
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to Mount Holly and tell what you know about Car- 
roll’s reputation?” 

“T will if my Chief will permit me. More than 
that, I will ask him to let me go.” 

I wired to Chief Brookes in Washington the same 
day, and before night had permission to make the 
trip. 

The next day I was put on the stand by the prose- 
cution. 

“Do you know William Carroll’s reputation for 
truth and veracity >” I was asked. 

bdo.” 

“What is it?” 

cyvety bad.” 

“Would you believe him under oath?” 

“T would not.” 

“Do you know what his business is?” 

“I know he runs a tough saloon that is frequented 
by criminals and that he is a counterfeiter.” 

The State’s Attorney said he had no more ques- 
tions to ask, and I was turned over to Keene’s law- 
yer for cross-examination. Keene’s attorney was 
“Bud” Deacon, of Mount Holly, whom I had never 
seen before, but with whom I afterward became well 
acquainted. 

“Well,” said Mr. Deacon, “you seem to know so 
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much about Mr. Carroll, perhaps you can tell the 
Court and jury how you know his reputation for 
truth and veracity is so bad.” 

“TI can,” I said. “In this particular case I know 
it is bad because on the night he swore that Keene 
was in his saloon in Wilmington all the evening I 
saw him in Philadelphia.” 

“Where did you see him?” 

“T saw him in Keesey’s saloon at the corner of 
Eleventh and Ellsworth streets.” 

“How did you happen to be in Keesey’s saloon?” 

“I went there with a man whom I had employed 
to try to buy counterfeit money from Keene’s 
brother Lawrence—and he bought some.” 

Deacon dropped me like a hot potato. My testi- 
mony for the prosecution had hurt his client little in 
comparison with what he himself had brought out 
upon cross-examination. We often laughed about 
it in after years. 

“Why,” said he, “I had no intimation of what was 
coming. Keene had told me he had never seen you.” 

Coogan, Keene and Chapman were convicted and 
sentenced to ten years each in the Trenton Peniten- 
tiary. Cooper Wiltsey, another of the band that 
went to the Potts’ farmhouse, was still at large with 
Peter King, who was never heard of afterwards; 
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some thought he was killed by the second shot by 
Potts and thrown into the Delaware River. 

Wiltsey’s time came the next year. He was a 
character. A big, powerful man, he had about as 
wicked eyes as I ever saw in any human being. Men 
generally hated him. Such women as he met almost 
invariably liked him. He was fifty years old, but the 
sprinkling of gray in his hair did not handicap him. 
Always there was some woman to be found who 
would swear that Cooper Wiltsey was all right. 

I knew he was all wrong, but I couldn’t prove it. 
I knew he was a counterfeiter, because men whom I 
had convicted of passing counterfeit had told me 
they got their stuff from him. But the celebrated 
flea was not more elusive than he. Every time I 
put my hand out to grab him I found that he had 
just gone. 

Still I kept an eye out for him, and the year after 
his midnight visit to the Potts’ farmhouse I got 
word that he was living in a room of a house in the 
business district of Philadelphia. Chief Brookes, 
whose home was in Philadelphia, happened to be in 
town when I was ready to make the raid and he 
came with us. 

It was a frosty winter’s night. Wiltsey was sup- 
posed to be occupying a room on the second floor. 
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I stationed one man at the foot of the stairs and 
two others under the windows of the suspected 
room. Though every other window in the vicinity 
was closed, these were open as the bright light 
inside showed. That was a promising indication. 
Great heat is required to melt the metal that coun- 
terfeiters use and when they are at work the air 
about them is like that of a furnace. The counter- 
feiters themselves, at such times \vear only under- 
shirts, trousers and slippers. 

Leaving the Chief with the man at the foot of the 
stairs, I went up to the room and knocked at the 
door. There was no response nor was there a sound 
inside. I knocked again, at the same time calling 
out, “Open this door, in the name of the law, or I 
will knock it down.” Still there was no response. I 
stepped back three paces, took a running jump at the 
door, striking it with my shoulder, and knocked it in. 

As I burst into the room my eye quickly caught 
two figures—that of a woman standing as if she 
were cast in bronze and that of Wiltsey leaping at 
me with a fifteen inch stiletto-like carving knife 
clasped ‘a his hand. I leveled my revolver at his 
head and told him to stop or I would kill him. He 
stopped. As 1 called, Wiltsey’s eyes shifted from me 
to the head of the stairs. 
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And then I did what the Chief and the others 
said was a very foolish thing. I dropped my revol- 
ver into my overcoat pocket and grabbed the wrist 
in which he held the knife. It was all done in a 
twinkling without thought on my part, and for a 
few seconds we struggled, he trying to reverse the 
direction of the knife and cut the fingers with which 
I clutched his wrist. But in less time than it takes 
to tell it the Chief and the other man, Detective 
Bond of the City Police force, who had stood at the 
foot of the stairs bounded into the room. The 
detective who accompanied the Chief thrust a revol- 
ver in Wiltsey’s face with a command to drop the 
knife or have his head blown off the next instant. 
Wiltsey released his hold on the knife and it fell 
to the floor. I picked it up and threw it behind a 
bureau. 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” said Chief Brookes. 
“Never risk your life like that again.” 

The woman was Sarah Page. We bundled her 
and Wiltsey off to jail and then went back to clean 
out the room. Wiltsey’s specialty was the making 
of trade dollars and we had caught them in the 
midst of their day’s work. His method was to buy 
block tin and antimony, melt them up, run the metal 
into a mould and then, with an electric battery, put 
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a light plating of silver over the composition. A 
silver dollar contained enough silver to plate five 
hundred tin dollars, and as tin was comparatively 
cheap Wiltsey made a good profit even though he 
sold his product at twenty-five or thirty cents on 
the dollar. 

I think we found a bushel of counterfeit dollars 
strewn about the room and perhaps another bushel 
of melting pots, moulds, metal, batteries and so 
forth. Wiltsey was turned over to the New Jersey 
authorities and punished for the greater crime of 
the attempted Potts burglary. He was given a 
long term—ten years, if I remember correctly. 
The woman was convicted of counterfeiting. 

The last of the series of events that began with 
the ringing of my doorbell the time the servant 
would not let my caller in occurred a year or two 
later. William Carroll had never forgiven me for 
the testimony I gave about him the time he was 
trying to fix up an alibi for Austin Keene in the 
Potts case. J had met Carroll in the street once 
afterward and he had taken off his hat to me, but 
those who knew him better than I did advised me 
always to keep my eyes on him when he was 
around. I never saw him again, however, and my 
attention was next directed to him when a friend 
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in Wilmington wrote me that he was dead. He 
had gone into a saloon next door to his own, fired 
at the barkeeper, missed him, and the barkeeper 
had put a bullet through his brain. He died with 
his boots on. 


THE ROBBERY OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
MINT 


THE ROBBERY OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
MINT 


Early in the summer of 1893 extensive altera- 
tions were made in the building occupied by the 
Philadelphia Mint. The changes involved a re- 
arrangement of the vaults and of their contents. 
In the Mint at the time was between two and three 
hundred million dollars, most of which was in gold 
bars and gold coin. Common laborers, under guard, 
moved this great sum from one part of the building 
to another. 

A few months after the completion of the altera- 
tions I was in Jersey City, about to enter a train for 
Washington, when I heard someone shout at me. 
Looking in the direction whence the voice came I 
saw my son waving a telegram that had been re- 
ceived in the New York office of the United States 
Secret Service a few moments after my departure. 
The message was from Charles S. Hamlin, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and requested that I pro- 
ceed at once to Philadelphia and meet R. E. Preston, 
Director of the Mint, and O. C. Bosbyshell, Super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Mint. 
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I had already bought a ticket to Washington, but 
the urgency of the message, though at that time I 
did not understand its meaning, caused me to stop 
at Philadelphia. It was night when I reached the 
city, and I proceeded to the hotel where, by appoint- 
ment, the gentlemen named in the telegram were to 
meet me. 

Mr. Preston quickly informed me why I had been 
summoned. The Mint had been robbed of $130,000 
in gold. The discovery had been made only the 
day before. Mr. Bosbyshell had succeeded Colonel 
Snowden as superintendent, and in the process of 
transferring the office, the money had been counted. 
Millions upon millions of gold coin in boxes, sacks 
and kegs had been handled and all had come out 
right to a dollar until a certain compartment in the 
vault had been reached. This compartment con- 
tained $9,000,000 in gold bars. These bars were 
piled up like bricks, possibly six feet high. Each 
bar weighed about fourteen pounds, if I remember 
correctly, and was worth approximately, $5,000. 
The compartment was enclosed with wire wicker 
work of the kind used to make cashiers’ cages. The 
door was fastened with a combination lock and 
sealed with a piece of tape. The tape was unbroken, 
the lock untouched, but $1 30,000 was gone. 
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I asked Mr. Preston and Superintendent Bosby- 
shell if either had a clew to the identity of the rob- 
bers. They had not. The compartment had not 
been opened, so far as they knew, since the bars 
were put into it following the completion of the 
repairs to the Mint. And the only solution to the 
mystery that either of them could suggest was that 
some of the laborers who were engaged in moving 
the precious metal had stolen a number of the 
bars. 

I inquired who knew the combination of the lock 
on the door. I was told this secret was held by two 
men—Henry S. Cochrane, chief weighing clerk, 
and his assistant, a Mr. Robbins. Mr. Cochrane 
had been employed in the Mint forty-two years and 
was at that time a benevolent looking man of sixty- 
seven. Five years after he entered the service of 
the government he caught the chief weighing clerk 
stealing, and for exposing him was promoted to his 
position. For thirty-seven years he had held the 
place, during which time he had handled billions of 
dollars. Mr. Robbins, his assistant, was regarded 
as equally incorruptible. 

At this time I had seen neither Mr. Cochrane nor 
Mr. Robbins. Superintendent Bosbyshell had men- 
tioned, however, that Mr. Cochrane, prior to the 
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weighing of the bars in the compartment that was 
found short, had suggested the uselessness of the 
task. So I said to Mr. Bosbyshell, who had. long 
been assistant superintendent of the Mint and knew 
Cochrane well :— 

“How about Cochrane? Are you sure he knows 
nothing about this robbery?” 

“Absolutely,” he replied. “I would as soon think 
of suspecting my father.” 

I made an appointment with the gentlemen to 
meet me at the Mint the next morning to examine 
the looted compartment in the vault, and as the 
hour had become late they went home. 

The next morning we met at the Mint and I 
asked that Mr. Cochrane be summoned to show me 
the compartment. The vault itself at that hour had 
not been unlocked, and Mr. Cochrane, who was one 
of the two men who knew the combination, pro- 
ceeded to whirl the knob that controlled the bolts. 
In a few seconds I was conscious of the fact that 
he was having difficulty in unlocking the door. He 
turned the knob forward and backward, but the 
bolts would not turn. For a fleeting moment I 
caught him looking up at me from the corner of 
his eye as he bent to his task. After trying for per- 
haps five minutes he gave it up and Mr. Robbins 
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was called to open the door, which he did very 
easily. 

Once inside the vault Mr. Cochrane explained to 
me that since the robbery of the compartment the 
door had been removed and the place had been 
otherwise disarranged. I asked him to get the door 
and put it in the position in which it belonged. 
The door, by the way, like the netting of the com- 
partment itself, did not reach to the ceiling of the 
vault nor to the floor. At the bottom there was a 
space of perhaps three inches and at the top there 
Was an opening a foot wide. 

Cochrane placed the door in position—or in what 
he said was the correct position. The door was 
bottom side up, however, and rested on the floor 
instead of being suspended three inches in the air. 

“That is just the way the door stood before the 
robbery?’ I inquired. 

“Exactly like that,” he replied. 

In a moment I appeared to discover that the door 
was bottom side up and standing on the floor. He 
seemed somewhat confused and rectified his mis- 
takes. 

All this time Cochrane did not know who I was, 
as I had told Messrs. Preston and Bosbyshell I did 
not care to be introduced to anybody. And at this 
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point Mr. Preston, Mr. Bosbyshell and myself 
withdrew to another part of the room, where we 
could speak without being overheard. 

“Mr. Bosbyshell,’ said I, “I suspect that 
Cochrane is the thief.” 

“Impossible,” said he. “He’s been here forty-two 
years and is one of our most:trusted employes.” 

“Be that as it may,” said I, “here is what I want 
you to do:—We will now walk upstairs together— 
Cochrane coming along, too. When we get to the 
top of the stairs I want you to step up to Mr. 
Cochrane, point to me and say:—‘That man is Mr. 
Drummond, Chief of the United States Secret Ser- 
vice. He wants you to go with him.’ Don’t give 
him a chance even to go to his desk, but grab his 
coat, help him put it on and push him through thé 
door as we leave the building.” 

Mr. Bosbyshell did as I told him to do, and I took 
Cochrane over to the hotel where I was staying. 
The manner of his departure seemed to stun him, 
but he kept his nerve. Once in my room I talked 
to him in the kindliest manner, asking him to give 
me his theory regarding the robbery. 

Slowly and painfully he began to describe a 
method by which the gold might have been taken, 
while I listened, never contradicting and occasion- 
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ally saying “That’s so” or something of the sort. 
But he soon came to a point where he saw his theory 
would not work and said, ‘No, it couldn’t have 
been done that way.” 

Then he started to outline a new method, and in 
this way he suggested half a dozen different ways 
that the robbery might have been committed, each 
time ending with the admission that his theory was 
wrong, because it palpably would not work. When 
he had exhausted his resources in this line I drew 
close to him and said :—‘“‘Cochrane, do you know the 
superintendent suspects a certain person of having 
committed this crime?” 

“Fe doesn’t suspect me, does he?” Cochrane re- 
plied, with amazement. 

“Yes, he does,” I said, adding almost in a whis- 
per, “and so doI suspect you. Tell me what you did 
with the money?” 

There was a momentary pause. He looked at 
me and I looked at him. Neither said a word. 
Finally I broke the silence. 

“You are an old man,” I said, “sixty-seven years 
old. You have iong been in the service of the gov- 
ernment. Your duty has been and is to take care 
of the public funds that are intrusted to your keep- 
ing. A large amount of this money is missing. I 
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know you have taken it. You know I know you 
have taken it. Do the best you can to make up for 
the wrong you have done by telling me where the 
money is. It is your duty—do it.” 

Tears were running down his face and mine, too, 
when I had finished. Still he hesitated. 

“Tell me where the gold is,” said I, looking him 
squarely in the eye. 

“Part of it is hidden in the Mint and part of it 
is at home,” said he. 

Then little by little I dragged this story from 
him :— 

He had been stealing from the Mint for years. It 
had been his custom to take one bar and sometimes 
two bars at a time. As each of the bars weighed 
fourteen pounds, he had sewed on his suspender 


buttons with heavy thread and provided himself ’ 


with the strongest suspenders. Having taken the 
bars home he melted them in a crucible in his attic 
and poured the molten metal into receptacles that 
would give them a different shape from the bars 
owned by the government, while the melting also 
obliterated all marks that might be used for identi- 
fication. This done, it was his custom to go to some 
small town in the vicinity and under an assumed 
name send the gold by express to the Philadelphia 
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Mint, with the request that an equivalent of gold 
coin be sent to him. When the gold reached the 
Mint, he, as the chief weigher, received it and 
attended to the shipment of the coin in return, later 
going to the small town from which he had orig- 
inally sent the metal and claiming the eagles and 
double eagles forwarded by himself. 

“When I found out that they were going to 
weigh the gold bars in the compartment from which 
I had been taking money,” he said, “I knew the 
shortage would be discovered. Up to this time I 
had taken only $50,000 or $60,000. So early one 
morning I went to the Mint before any one else 
reached there, took twenty-one bars from the com- 
partment and, standing on a stool, threw them 
through the skylight of the vault into the dark cham- 
ber between the ceiling of the vault and the floor 
above. I did this so that when the shortage was dis- 
covered the officials would think the amount too 
great for any one in the mint to have gotten away 
with it.” 

“And these twenty-one bars are still in the dark 
place over the vault?” I asked. 

Doves, she said. “They are’ there.” 

“But how did you get them out of the compart- 
ment without breaking the seal?” 
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“Oh, that was easy. I simply reached a bent 
wire through the wicker work and pulled the bars 
off the pile, which was built up perpendicularly. 
When the bars fell to the floor, I reached under the 
_ space below the wicker work and pulled them out.” 

“And the rest of the money—where is it?” I 
versisted. 

“At my house in Darby, seven miles from Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

“All you haven’t spent, you mean,” I said. “How 
much have you spent?” 

“Oh, about $5,000 or $6,000.” 

Then Cochrane grew confidential and insinuating. 

“T'll go to prison for this, won’t I?” he said. 

“Tt’s quite likely you will.” 

“Well, when I come out I want to have a little 
nest egg to turn to, and here’s a proposal I want to 
make to you. I’ve got $10,000 in gold coin in my 
house. You go with me and we'll get it. You take 
$7,000 for yourself and put away $3,000 where I 
can get it when I come out. Will you do it?” 

“Do it,” said I. “Of course, I’ll do it. Show me 
the money and we'll divide.” 

Then I took Cochrane to the Secret Service office 
and turned him over to Officers Lindner and W. C. 
Wood. 
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“This is Mr. Cochrane,” said I. “Take him, feed 
him and care for him—and have him alive when I 
come back.” 

I was afraid he might commit suicide if left alone. 

It was the task of only an hour to complete prep- 
arations to accompany Cochrane to his house. I 
asked a number of persons to accompany me, includ- 
ing Harvey N. Newitt, Assistant United States 
District Attorney, and Robert Ralston, now judge 
of one of the high Pennsylvania courts. Before 
starting we searched the dark chamber above the 
vault, into which Cochrane said he had thrown 
twenty-one bars of gold, and found every one of 
them. The recovery restored a little less than 
$100,000 of the missing money, yet not an ounce 
of this gold would have been found if Cochrane 
had not told me what he did with it. The bars 
would have remained where he hurled them until 
some remote day when the tearing down of the mint 
disclosed the treasure. 

When the time came to start for Cochrane’s house 
T took him with me and let the rest of the party 
follow along by themselves. On the way out Coch- 
rane told me about his residence. It was a stone 
house 150 years old. Most of its walls were two 
feet thick and some of them were even thicker. He 
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gave me to understand that he had hollowed out 
places in the walls in which he had hidden the 
stolen gold. 

When we reached the house he was surprised to 
see the rest of the party approaching. 

“Who are these people?” he sharply inquired of 
me. 

I told him one was the Assistant District Attorney 
and another was Mr. Ralston. 

“Who is the lady over there?” he inquired, point- 
ing to one of the party. 

“That is Mrs. Drummond,” I replied. 

“I thought you said you would not bring any one 
with you,” he said. 

“I didn’t bring any one with me; these people 
came on a street car by themselves.” 

But that did not satisfy him. 

“T don’t see how we can divide that $10,000 out 
here with all these folks along,” he said. “I don’t 
think I’ll tell you where it is.” 

“If it’s here, I'll get it, said I) “if T haveto tear 
this house down stone by stone. But I don’t think 
I shall have to do that. It will be easier for you to 
tell me.” 

The old man thought a moment and then chirped 
out :-— 
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“Well, all right. Come on in.” 

We entered one of the rooms on the ground floor. 
The room, to all appearances, was finished like any 
similar room. There was no suggestion of any hid- 
den treasure. 

“There’s a lump of gold worth $2,500 within ten 
feet of you,” he said. “I'll bet you can’t find it.” 

“I’m not going to try to find it just now,” said I. 
“T want you to tell me where it is.” 

Cochrane drew a penknife from his pocket, opened 
one of the blades and stooped down to a panel 
in the woodwork. He picked away at one of the 
joints for a moment, then swung the panel back, 
exposing a space hollowed out of the solid stone 
in which the lump of gold was plainly visible. 1 
took the gold, put it in my satchel, and asked him 
where the $10,000 in coin was. 

Again he hesitated. He had set his heart on hav- 
ing $3,000 of this money when released from pris- 
on. I had to argue with him. I told him I could 
not give him this money without the consent of the 
District Attorney, and that for me to take any part 
of it would be as great a crime as it was for him to 
take it in the first place. I also dwelt at length on 
the sacredness of his trust to the government; how 
he had betrayed this trust; that it was his duty to 
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make reparation to the extent of his ability, and, 
lastly, that every dollar that he restored to me would 
be likely to lessen the time he would be compelled to 
serve in prison. 

He listened in half childlike manner while I talked, 
and when I had finished led the way to a closet on 
the second floor. In this closet were three shelves, 
supported at each end by cleats. Reaching between 
one of the shelves and the cleats he withdrew a 
small flat key. Then he went to a mantel over a fire- 
place and removed a heavy iron decoration, exposing 
a hole nearly two feet square, hollowed out of the 
rock. And in this hole was a safe, perhaps eighteen 
inches square. He slipped the key into the lock, 
turned it, opened the door and instantly I saw neat 
piles of brand new $10 gold pieces. 

As I started to take the money he protested again. 
He thought I ought to give him $3,000. And again 
I explained to him why every dollar must be turned 
over to the government. 

“Well, all right,” he said after thinking a minute. 
“Perhaps it is best to do that way, after all.” 

Cochrane also showed me a secret drawer in his 
desk that contained a few unique coins he had taken 
from the Mint, although he insisted he had ex- 
changed good money for all of them when he took 
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them. Altogether they were not worth more than 
$25. 

Then he took me to the attic. There he had 
crucibles, a bellows and all the things that are used 
in melting down gold. We found no money. And 
he insisted no more money was in the house. 

However, Ralston, who had been an athlete in 
college, amused himself by going around the house 
breaking in doors and occasionally kicking down a 
partition, while I went on a tour of exploration by 
myself. In the cellar I found a huge iron door. I 
opened it and saw a dark cavern, six feet high and 
four feet wide. It was partly filled with dry leaves 
and had a bad odor. It had evidently been used in 
Revolutionary days, or perhaps earlier, as a place 
of safety in the event of attack by soldiers or In- 
dians. Into this dark passageway I walked per- 
haps a hundred feet without coming to the end. But 
as I saw no sign of hidden money I went no further. 
I did not know what moment I might fall into a 
well. 

While I was rummaging around in the hidden 
passageway, Ralston found a large bundle of letters 
directed to Cochrane. All were from girls and, for 
the most part, were simple acknowledgements of 
candy and flowers. In continuing the search, I 
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found in a closet hundreds of fine neckties and per- 
haps half a bushel of expensive pocket knives. On 
the way back to Philadelphia I asked him about 
these things. 

Cochrane said he bought the ties and knives be- 
cause he wanted to talk to the girls who sold them 
and he could not do so unless he bought something 
from them. 

“You know you can’t go into a store and talk to 
the young lady clerks except on business,” he said. 
“A floorwalker would come along in less than five 
minutes and drive you out.” 

I asked him if he had ever given any presents to 
these girls. 

POn. yes, he said.) “T gave one of them a car- 
riage once. It was a good one, too. I paid $400 
for it.” 

He declared, however, that the remainder of his 
gifts consisted only of candy, flowers and other 
similar inexpensive things. 

When we reached Philadelphia I put Cochrane 
in jail and went to look up some of the girls who 
had written to him. All worked in the same store. 
I picked out a letter at random and asked for the 
girl whose name was signed to it. I was directed 
to the counter where she worked, told her what I 
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wanted, and made no secret of the fact that Coch- 
rane had been arrested. 

“Oh, Lizzie,” she called out to a girl across the 
aisle, “what ‘do you think? That old fool of a 
Cochrane who used to send me candy has robbed 
the Mint.” 

In a few minutes the news was all over the store, 
and there was a chorus of exclamations about the 
“old fool” who had bought neckties, knives and 
other things from them as an excuse to talk and 
send flowers and candy. From some of the girls 
I also obtained letters Cochrane had written to them. 
But not one of these missives contained a suggestion 
of anything improper. For the most part they read 
practically as follows :— 

“Dear Miss Smith:—I was in the store to see 
you to-day, but was told you were at home ill. I 
trust you will be restored to your usual good health.” 

This part of the investigation developed nothing 
further, so we weighed up the gold and the coin we 
had recovered from Cochrane and found it amount- 
ed to $115,000. The government was still out 
$16,000, and Cochrane’s bond, which was signed 
by Colonel Snowden, formerly Superintendent of 
the Mint, was for only $5,000. But Cochrane readily 
agreed to turn over what property he had to the 
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government and signed what is known in Pennsyl- 
vania as a “judgment note,” by the terms of which 
the government was authorized to sell at auction 
his real estate and personal property. And by the 
time the auction came off, so great was the public 
interest in the old man, there was a crowd of buyers, 
all intent upon securing some memento of “Honest 
Old Henry,” who, after serving forty-two years in 
the Mint, had robbed it of a fortune. Chairs worth 
only forty or fifty cents were sold for $8, with the 
result that Snowden had to pay only a few dollars 
to make good the remainder of the stolen money. 

With Cochrane safely in jail, and most of the 
money recovered, I started to “run him out,” as 
detectives say when they mean to examine a man’s 
record critically from start to finish. And I found 
he had been a thief for years—not only from the 
government, but from those who dealt with the 
Mint. I discovered he had been robbing dealers in 
old gold for fifteen years. I did not go back any 
further, as it involved a great deal of labor and the 
object of my search had already been more than 
satisfied. This is the way Cochrane robbed the 
dealers in old gold :— 

A man would come to the Mint with a lump of 
metal representing a watchcase, a ring or some old 
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spectacle bows perhaps, that he had melted down. 
Cochrane, as the chief weigher, would wait on him. 
He would weigh the lump and give the man a receipt 
for a certain number of ounces of gold, the value of 
which would later be determined by its fineness. 

The man would go away. Cochrane would take 
the lump of metal home with him, melt it, pour in 
a large quantity of alloy and take it back to the mint. 
Then he would turn it over to the assayer to be 
tested. The assayer, of course, would find it was 
far from pure, and fix a price per ounce accordingly 
low. When the dealer came in Cochrane would tell 
him the price fixed by the assayer and pay him the 
low price for the amount of metal originally turned 
in by the dealer to the Mint, pocketing the difference 
himself. If the dealer protested, Cochrane would 
show him the assayer’s report. 

After Cochrane’s arrest the Mint was overrun 
with dealers in old gold who said they had long 
known he was a thief. One man said Cochrane had 
robbed him of $300 in one transaction. Another 
man had his gold assayed before witnesses before 
taking it to the Mint and when Cochrane reported 
it to be of much less fineness was on the point of 
prosecuting him, desisting only because of the diffi- 
culty of fighting what he feared might become the 
government itself. 
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When Cochrane came to trial he was defended 
by James M. Beck, who later became famous in con- 
nection with some of the suits brought under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Mr. Beck came to me be- 
fore the court opened and said :— 

“Mr. Drummond, we all know this man is an old 
thief, but if I were to put you on the stand as a wit- 
ness for the defense what would you say about his 
mental balance?” 

“IT would say,” said I, “that I believed he knew 
exactly what he was doing when he robbed the gov- 
ernment and that he knew it was wrong. But if 
asked the direct question I would say that while I 
did not regard him as insane, I considered him not 
as well balanced mentally as most men are: in other 
words, that he has no common sense.” 

“Tl call you as the only witness for the defence,” 
Mr. Beck replied. “I would rather have your opin- 
ion than the testimony of all the alienists I could 
get.” 

Cochrane pleaded guilty and Mr. Beck called me 
as his only witness. I gave the testimony I had out- 
lined and the Judge sentenced Cochrane to seven 
years’ imprisonment in the State prison. 

Cochrane, by good behavior, reduced the sentence 
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a little and came out, if I remember correctly, in 
1900. He made his home in Philadelphia and some- 
times was seen wandering around the Mint. But 
he never went in. He died in 1906, at the age of 
eighty. 

I never quite understood his case—unless all that 
he did be charged up to his peculiar kind of brain. 
In his conversations with me, even while he was 
telling the things that were bound to put him behind 
the bars, he was sometimes almost blithe. He 
appeared to be unconscious of the wrong he had 
done, though I do not think for a moment he was. 
The only time I really saw him sweating blood 
was when he was trying to unlock the door of the 
vault in the Mint and couldn’t do it. 

“How did it happen, Henry,” I asked, “that after 
you had unlocked this door for years you forgot 
the combination when I wanted you to do it?’ 

“Well, you see, Mr. Drummond,” he said, “TI 
didn’t know who you were. I was afraid you were 
a detective and I was scared. Why, just put your- 
self in my place” 

“No, thank you,” I said, “I don’t care to. I 
understand.” 
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THE LOVE OF A BAD MAN’S WIFE 


How bad must a man be before the woman who 
has sworn to cherish him will give him up? 

Since the occurrence of the events I am about 
to narrate I must confess my inability to answer 
this question. I can set no bounds to woman’s de- 
votion, because I have seen one of her kind turn 
traitor to her lifelong friends for the sake of the 
man she loved. And I cannot tell what strain will 
snap a woman’s heartstrings, because this man had 
committed a crime against the United States govern- 
ment for which he was serving a ten years’ term in 
prison. 

Early in December, 1873, I was summoned from 
New York to Washington by the chief of the secret 

‘service. He gave mea letter to Allan Pinkerton and 
‘told me he wanted me to undertake what might be- 
‘come a long and dangerous mission. Wisconsin and 
Illinois were infested with counterfeiters. Mr. 
Pinkerton knew a woman who was willing to be- 
tray the Wisconsin band. Her name was Mrs. Na- 
‘poleon Bonaparte Latta. She herself was the wife 
of a counterfeiter and a convict. And her home was 
in the little village of Monroe. 


a 
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Two days later I was in Mr. Pinkerton’s office in 
Chicago. He read the letter I brought to him from 
the chief of the secret service and then looked up 
at me. 

“Mrs. Latta tells me,” he said, “that she has a 
great deal of information regarding the counter- 
feiters who are operating in Wisconsin. She is eager 
to give this information to the government. Her 
husband is a federal prisoner, you know. She wants 
to apply for his pardon, and she thinks if she can do 
something for the government from time to time 
that a white mark will be set down for ‘Bone,’ as 
she calls her husband. In other words she wants to 
enforce her plea for his pardon by a showing of 
services performed for the government by herself. 
I know nothing of what she may have to tell, but I 
will give you a letter to her.” 

He did so, and I left for Monroe the same night. 
The next morning I looked up Mrs. Latta and found 
that she lived in a forlorn little cottage at the edge 
of the town. She herself came to the door and I 
handed her the letter of introduction from Mr. Pink- 
erton, which she read while I stood on the doorstep. 

I shall never forget the impression she made upon 
me. She was a good type of the tall, angular, raw 
boned frontier woman of forty years ago. She was 
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perhaps forty-five years old. Her black hair was 
only just beginning to be streaked with gray, but 
her eyes told the story of her anxieties, her sorrows 
and her disappointments. Yet there was a world of 
patience in them. Something in their glance, how- 
ever, told me she could not always be patient, that 
there were times when her placidity became trans- 
formed into the fury that rends and spares not. And 
so it proved. 

After she had read the letter she invited me in. 
The room into which I stepped was low and dark. 
As far as I could discover it was the only room in 
the house except the bedrooms. In the centre was 
a big wood burning heating stove, the red sides of 
which modified, though they did not make comfor- 
table the cold blasts of the Wisconsin winter that 
blew in through the innumerable crevices. And be- 
side the stove sat two men, one a youth of twenty, 
who, I was told, was her son Frank, and the other 
her nephew, Clayton Robinson, who was perhaps 
thirty years old. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the sub- 
ject that I had-come to investigate she sent her son 
out of the room, explaining to me afterward that 
she did not care to have him hear what was to be 
said. Then she told me her nephew—‘‘Clate,” as 
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she called him—would tell me everything I wanted 
to know. 

I turned to him and asked him what he could tell 
me. 

“T can tell you,” he said, “where you can find 
some rolls with which counterfeit plates are made, 
and perhaps the bedpiece of the press.” 

“Can you tell me where I can find the plates 
from which the notes are printed?” 

“No; never saw them.” 

“Who owns the rolls and the bedpiece of the 
press?” 

“T don’t know.” 

I knew he was lying, but I kept at him. He clung 
as persistently to his statement, supplementing it 
only to the extent of saying that the rolls were 
buried in the woods. Finally I said to him:— 

“You and your aunt want to do something to help 
your uncle who is in prison. It would do him abso- 
lutely no good to turn these things over to me with- 
out telling me who owns them. In fact, if you were 
to tell where the rolls were buried without reveal- 
ing the name of their owner I should be compelled 
to arrest you. The government would take the 
ground that any man who knew where counterfeit- 
ing material was secreted also knew to whom it 
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belonged. What I want to get is not so much things 
as persons. I want the men who are making coun- 
terfeit money.” 

We threshed the matter over for hours, Mrs. Lat- 
ta sometimes joining in the conversation, but the 
best I could get out of Clate was a promise that he 
would try to find out that night who owned the rolls. 
And, as evening had drawn on, I made an appoint- . 
ment for eleven o’clock the next morning and re- 
turned to my hotel. 

When I went to the house the next day Mrs. 
Latta was greatly agitated. 

“T don’t know what has become of Clate,’” she 
said. “He got up at five o’clock this morning and 
drove away. He didn’t tell me where he was going, 
and I don’t know where he has gone.” 

She suspected, however, that he had gone to the 
little town of Boscobel, where he had relatives. If 
he did not come home by night, she said she would 
go to Boscobel and see if he had been there. 

Matters looked bad. Mrs. Latta insisted that she 
herself knew nothing of the men I sought. So I 
told her I would go to Chicago, where I had some 
work to do, she promising meantime to do some in- 
vestigating on her own account and to keep me in- 
formed of whatever she might learn. 
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But I didn’t go to Chicago just then. I went to 
the nearby town of Janesville, and the next morning 
took the same train to Boscobel that I knew Mrs. 
Latta would take if she kept her word to see where 
Clate Robinson had gone. She was on the train. I 
rode in the most distant coach from her and got off 
on one side while she alighted on the other. I also 
shadowed her to the house in which Robinson’s 
relatives lived, and rode back with her on the same 
train without her seeing me. 

During the next three weeks I kept up my corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Latta, and on January 15, I 
received a letter from her asking me to visit her at 
once. 3 

The next day I was at her home in Monroe. She 
said she had formulated a plan to catch Tom 
Streeter, a farmer, thirty-two years old, who lived 
in the township of Gratiot, twenty-six miles distant. 
Streeter was a counterfeiter and had in his posses- 
sion, so Mrs. Latta was informed, $5,000 in spurious 
notes. 

Mrs. Latta suggested that I visit Streeter, osten- 
sibly as a dealer in counterfeit money, and try to buy 
his stock. She said Streeter had a boyhood friend 
in New Orleans named Will Hanchett whom he had 
not seen in eighteen years. I could pretend to be 
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Hanchett, who when a lad had moved away from 
Gratiot township and become a wholesale dealer in 
bad money. 

I asked Mrs. Latta if she was sure that Streeter 
would not recognize me as an impostor. She replied 
there was no danger. Hanchett had married a cre- 
ole, felt a little ashamed of it and had never gone 
North to visit. So I wrote out the following letter 
to Streeter, which Mrs. Latta copied and signed :— 


Monroe, Wis., January 18, 1873 
Mr. Thomas Streeter— 

Dear Sir:—Excuse me for writing on this 
delicate subject, but Will Hanchett, whom you 
all know very well, is here, from New Orleans. 
He is not passing by his own name and does not 
want tc -2 recognized. He seems, on account 
of that woman he married, to be ashamed of 
himself. He came here thinking I might have 
something buried belonging to Bone, but I told 
him that every piece of counterfeit I had was 
gone long ago; that I only wished I had some, 
for God knows I need the money bad enough. 

He then asked me about you, and I told him 
you were the same old friend to me you had 
always been to Bone, and all of a sudden it came 
to my mind what you told Frank one day not 
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long ago, that you wished you had a good cus- 
tomer for 5,000 of stuff. As Hanchett wants 
5,000 and is willing to pay cash, I told him I 
would send Frank out to see if you would let 
him have it. I can give it to Hanchett and come 
out myself with the money. 

Of course, I expect to make something off the 
trade, as I cannot afford to work for love, as it 
costs lots to buy food these days, and poor little 
Frank is my only help. 

Please let Frank have it, or send an answer 
by him as to what you are willing todo. Frank 
does not know who Hanchett is and thinks his 
name is Johnson. If you give it to Frank do 
it up well and don’t let him know what it is, 
for I don’t want the poor boy to folaw in his 
father’s footsteps, and at present he knows 
nothing about the business. Yours respectfully, 

MRS. LATTA 


Counterfeiters do not sell goods on credit or send 
them to market by boys, and I knew Streeter would 
not do so. He wrote back that if Hanchett wanted 
to do business with him he must come out to Gra- 
toit. That was what I wanted—an invitation to 
visit him—because to have gone without some word 
from him might have made him suspicious. 
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The next day I hired a livery team, and Frank 
and I started for the home of the counterfeiter, 
twenty-six miles away. The mercury stood at six 
degrees below zero and the roads were bad. About 
two o’clock we drew up before a little log house in 
the centre of a small clearing. Before I could knock 
Streeter came out the door. I handed him a letter 
of introduction from Mrs. Latta and then looked 
aside for an instant to give Frank an opportunity 
to slip into his hand the following letter which I 
had drawn up for Mrs. Latta to copy and design :—. 


Mr. Streeter :— 

Dear Sir :—Hanchett has decided to go if I 
let Frank go with him. He has promised to 
give Frank a hundred of stuff for me. I hope 
you will do as well if you make the dicker. 
You must not let Hanchett know you recog- 
nize him. Call him Johnson, for he seems to 
be very touchy about his identity. Respect- 


fully, 
MRS, LATTA 


Streeter, who was a tall, raw boned farmer weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds, stepped into the house a mo- 
ment to read the letter. 


es 


7; 
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“Well, what’s new ?” he said. 

“Nothing,” said I, “except that this Northern 
winter is pretty near freezing me.” 

“Come into the house.” 

I followed him in. Like Mrs. Latta’s place, this 
house had only one room. I sat in a chair by the 
stove. The rest of the family stood up. In the 
room were T’om’s father and mother, a brother and 
two sisters. The whole six ranged themselves 
around the walls, behind and beside me—none in 
front. I knew what they were doing. Tom had 
brought me in to see if they recognized me as Will 
Hanchett. 

It was a very ticklish position for me. I didn’t 
know what Hanchett looked like. If they dis- 
covered me to be an impostor it meant a fight. 

“Let’s go out to the barn,” said Tom, after a 
few minutes. 

After some inconsequential remarks we began to 
talk business. I told him I understood he had 
$5,000 in counterfeit and that I would like to buy 
tt. He said he did not believe there was $300 
worth of the stuff in the State. 

All the while he was talking he was jabbing corn- 


cobs and cornstalks on a long pronged pitchfork. 
Finally he said :— 
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“It isn’t safe to have any counterfeit out here 
now. Don’t you know Mrs. Latta has gone over 
to the secret service? She has told the government 
all about us out here and a man named Drummond 
is now out in Wisconsin looking for us. ‘Clate’ 
Robinson saw him at Mrs. Robinson’s home early 
in December and came out here the next day to 
warn us.” 

I pretended to be astounded. 

“T see it all now,’ I said. “Mrs. Latta sent me 
out here to buy your stuff for the purpose of having 
Drummond arrest me the moment I got it.” 

And then I denounced both Mrs. Latta and 
Drummond to the best of my ability. 

Streeter continued to spear corncobs with his 
fork. 

“Do you know,” said he, after a moment’s silence, 
“that if it were not for your beard you would 
answer the description of Drummond to a “t?” 

I inwardly thanked my lucky stars that I had 
grown whiskers since Clate Robinson saw me, and 
then replied :— 

“T never saw Drummond.” 

We talked a while longer and then Streeter said, 
“Wait a minute.” 

He then sprinted up a ladder to the hay loft and 
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in a moment came down with $280 in counterfeit. 
Exposing the roll to me, he said :— 

“That’s every dollar of stuff there is in the State. 
You can have it if you want it.” 

TI asked him the price. He said thirty-five cents 
on the dollar, but I told him I wouldn’t take it at 
any figure. I didn’t want Mrs. Latta and Drum- 
mond to catch me. 

Then he became insistent. There was no danger. 
I could make an excuse to get out of the sleigh on 
the way home, bury the roll under a stump, come 
back the next morning and escape. 

I persisted in my refusal, and the more I refused 
the more he insisted. Finally he said :— 

“Give me thirty cents on the dollar for it and you 
can have it.” 

“Tom,” I said, “I ought not to do this, but I will 
take a chance.” 

And with that I pulled a roll of bills out of my 
pocket, about three hundred dollars of which was 
counterfeit and one hundred dollars genuine, and 
began to count off eighty dollars. 

The first good bill I handed him was a fifty, on 
the back of which was a blue check mark made by 
a bank cashier. 
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“IT don’t want that,” said Streeter, handing it 
back to me. 

“What’s the matter with it?” said I. 

“It’s marked. If you were a secret service man 
out here trying to catch me you would act just 
as you are acting. You would give me marked 
money and then send somebody to arrest me.” 

“Tom,” said I, “take back your stuff. I don’t 
want it. You are afraid of me and I am afraid of 
you. No harm has been done; let things stand as 
they are.” 

He looked at me a minute and then thrust the 
roll of counterfeit back into my hand. 

“Pll take the bill,’ he said. “Even if you are 
Drummond I can get away from you if I can get 
half an hour’s start.” 

But I refused; it was too risky. Besides, I must 
be getting back to Monroe. It would cost me an 
extra dollar for the team, I told him, if I did not 
return by a certain time. 

“Well, let’s drive down to the pond and give your 
horse a drink,” he said. 

“What are you going to do with the axe?” I 
asked. 

“Cut a hole through the ice.” 

I kept a close eye on the axe on the way to the 
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pond and also had a revolver in my hand in my 
overcoat pocket. And when we reached the pond 
I grabbed the axe and said I would cut the hole 
through the ice. I also pulled the axe in after me 
when we started to drive back to the house. Again 
he insisted that we go to the barn and finally I 
went. He renewed his argument about the safety 
of buying his bad money, and finally. I bought it. 
Then he said :— 

“T know who you are; you are Will Hanchett. 
If my brother Bill were here he would know you in 
a minute, because he was the only one of our family 
who saw you when you were here eight years ago.” 

I insisted my name was Johnson and rejoiced 
that his brother Bill was elsewhere. Mrs. Latta, 
it seemed, had been in error in saying that Hanchett 
had not been north in eighteen years. 

With a parting admonition from Streeter not to 
tell Mrs. Latta he had sold me any counterfeit, I 
drove away, and on March 20 returned with 
United States Marshal Frank Oakley, of Madison, 
and Sheriff Jackson, of Green county. We jumped 
out in front of the house, Oakley going to the back 
door, Jackson to the side door and I to the front. 
Streeter’s father was splitting wood at the side of 
the house. 
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When I was about ten feet from the door it was 
suddenly thrown open and a man rushed out at me 
with a knife. I was ready for any emergency and 
fired at him, taking off the lower part of one of his 
ears. He turned and darted toward a river in the 
distance and I followed him, emptying my revolver 
at him on the way. I called to a farmer who was 
passing in a wagon to stop the man, but he refused. 
I drew my revolver, told him who I was, and com- 
manded him, on pain of death, to help in the pur- 
suit. He did so, and we chased the fugitive to the 
river. 

Spring had come and large blocks of ice were run- 
ning, but the man I was chasing boldly plunged into 
the stream. We lost track of him for a little while, 
but finally found him crouching in two feet of water 
under a shelving bank that obscured him from view. 
We fished him out and took him back to Streeter’s 
house, where I found Streeter’s father splitting 
wood, as he was when the shooting began. Indeed, 
so said the other officers, he continued his work all 
during the chase. 

The man J had captured was George, alias Pent, 
Ellis, a noted counterfeiter, but I pretended not to 
know him. I had no warrant for him, and, besides, 
I did not want him to tell Tom we were after him. 
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So when we reached the house I asked Mrs. Streeter 
who he was. She said he was a half-witted young 
fellow who lived up in the hills. 

“Well,” said I, “he is a very lucky man to be alive. 
I never was so surprised in my life as I was to see 
him running out at me with a knife. Marshal Oak- 
ley, Sheriff Jackson and myself are out here to-day 
serving subpoenas for witnesses for the Caldwell 
trial which is to open in Madison tomorrow. We 
have a subpoena for your son Tom. Where is he? 
Not at home? Well, we will leave the subpoena 
with you—no, we cannot; personal service is re- 
quired by the law. Tell him when he comes home 
to-night that we are stopping at the Hotel in 
Gratiot. Have him come there not later than seven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. The marshal will give 
him the subpoena and he can be in court at ten 
o’clock. And remember there will be a $250 fine 
if he should fail.” 

The subpoena story was an inspiration, but it 
worked. The next morning the hotel clerk knocked 
on my door and told me a man named Streeter was 
down stairs to see the marshal. I told him the num- 
ber of Oakley’s room and then slipped across the 
hall to tell Oakley and Jackson. 

“Streeter is down stairs and is coming up,” said 
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I. “Tl leave your door open and as soon as he 
steps inside Ill throw my arms around him and you 
put on the handcuffs.” 

A moment later we heard Streeter’s heavy foot- 
steps on the stairs. I waited in my room as he came 
down the hall, and as soon as he entered the mar- 
shal’s room I sprang upon him. 

“What’s this for?” said Streeter. 

“For counterfeiting,’ said I. 

We locked him up, he was indicted, tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to long years of imprison- 
ment. And a strange fact was that not until I had 
given half of my testimony at his trial did he recog- 
nise me as the man he once thought was Will Han- 
chett. As I left the court room on the day he made 
the discovery he said to me, slowly, as I went by :— 

“T will see you again.” 

But he never did. 

And what became of the bad man’s wife? All 
winter long, as I worked on the case, Mrs. Latta 
wrote to me. At first her letters were little more 
than earnest pleas that I should do all I could to 
make her husband free by telling the government - 
all she had done for me. But as the weeks wore 
away and the time to spring the trap on Streeter 
had not yet come she became impatient. First she 
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gently chided me for my delay. Then her tone be- 
came sterner and she passed rapidly from rebukes 
to accusations of double dealing on my part, and 
finally to threats to expose me to Streeter and his 
gang unless her husband should be _ speedily 
released. 

I learned afterward that all the while she was 
writing these letters to me, charging me with hav- 
ing broken my promises, Latta, from his prison cell, 
was writing similar letters to her. Beginning with 
the most urgent requests to get him out he soon 
began to upbraid her for the delay that he attri- 
buted to her negligence, and finally wrote her the 
most abusive letters, in which he charged her with 
breaking all her promises and abandoning him to 
his fate. 

Until Latta’s last letter came—the one in which 
he said he believed her love for him had died and 
that she did not care—this woman, who had been 
so impatient with me, was preaching nothing but 
patience to him. “Wait a little while longer; we will 
get you out,” was the burden of what she wrote. 
“T have told Mr. Drummond everything about Tom 
Streeter, and I am sure President Grant will let you 
go when he learns what I have done. Wait. Wait!” 

But when the last letter came from Latta there 
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came a great change over the woman who had stood 
so strongly through all the hurricanes of trouble 
that were caused by her husband’s crimes. She 
would not eat and she could not sleep. She did not 
know that a few days before, President Grant, act- 
ing on the information I had given, had pardoned 
her husband. And the next day her erring ‘Bone’ 
came home. He then learned how deeply he had 
wronged her, and she, woman-like, forgave it all. 

Napoleon Bonaparte Latta lived an honest life 
the rest of his days, and those who were aware of 
his wife’s great devotion knew for whom he for- 
sook the criminal paths of his earlier years. 


THE MAN WITH A LION’S HEART. 
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THE MAN WITH A LION’S HEART 


A big, square jawed, keen eyed man entered the 
office of Elmer Washburne, chief of the United 
States Secret Service, in Washington late in the 
year 1874 and introduced himself as George Albert 
Mason. He declined to tell his business to anybody 
but the Chief, and said he would speak to Mr. Wash- 
burne only behind closed doors. He was shown into 
an inner office. 

“Chief,” he said, “what would you give to get 
hold of Peter McCartney ?” 

Mr. Washburne smiled. Peter McCartney was 
perhaps the most wanted man of his kind in 
America. A few years later a Missouri sheriff 
might as well have been asked what he would give 
to get hold of Jesse James. McCartney, sought as 
he was on every hand, was not only hard to catch, 
but when trapped he had a habit of refusing to stay 
caught. So expert a jail breaker was he that, out of 
sheer humor, he once stood behind the bars in a 
St. Louis prison and told a Chief of the Secret Ser- 
vice that he would call upon him at his hotel at ten 
o’clock that night. More than that, he kept the 
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engagement, to the great astonishment of the chief. 

“T would pay a big reward to get Peter McCart- 
ney,” replied Mr. Washburne. “But I would want 
to see my man first and be sure there was no mis- 
take. Why? Can you get him?” 

“Yes, I can. Appoint me a special officer and 
give me a man to help me and I will bring McCart- 
Devan.” 

The appointment was made and an operative 
named Duckworth was sent out with Mason to make 
the arrest, which was to take place in St. Louis. 

Now, a word or two about McCartney. If ever 
there was a jack-of-all-trades in crime he was one— 
and he was master of all. He was a wonderfully 
expert counterfeiter. He had just put out an imita- 
tion of a $5 note issued by the Traders’ National 
Bank of Chicago that baffled everybody but experts. 
Nor did he, like so many counterfeiters, know only 
part of his trade. He was a fine chemist, a good 
engraver of plates and a good printer. 

When business became bad in the counterfeiting 
line Pete could turn a hand to burglary and do a 
job of safe blowing or house breaking in a manner 
nat stamped him no amateur. Once he set up shop 
as a dentist, but at this he failed. The only peace- 
ful pursuit at which he was ever known to prosper 
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was as a public lecturer. There may be still living 
in the West some persons who will recall a shaggy 
bearded speaker who gave minute directions with 
regard to how to detect counterfeit money. Pete 
was the man, though on such occasions he never 
went under the name of McCartney. At the con- 
clusion of each lecture it was his custom to go about 
town and pass counterfeit right and left. Why he 
did these things unless from a spirit of dare-deviltry 
and humor, I have never been able to figure out. 
All I know is that he did them. It is true that in 
this way he distributed a good deal of counterfeit 
money, but that is no explanation. There are safer 
and better ways of putting bad bills into circulation. 

It was to trap this man that Mason and Duck- 
worth set out from Washington on the long jour- 
ney to St. Louis. Mason knew McCartney and be- 
lieved he had his confidence. The plan was for 
Mason to discover the room in which McCartney 
did his work, lead Duckworth to it and make the 
arrest. 

Several days after the pair reached St. Louis, 
Mason reported to Duckworth that he had obtained 
the desired information and everything was ready 
to make the capture. Shortly after nightfall they 
set out. On the way Mason suggested that they 
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stop in a saloon that McCartney was known to fre- 
quent. Having entered the place, Mason made an 
excuse to go into a back room. After waiting for 
him alittle while Duckworth went to look him up. 
Mason was nowhere to be found. The door through 
which he passed led to a back yard*that opened into 
an alley. 

Duckworth went back to the local headquarters 
of the Secret Service and reported what he regarded 
as Mason’s breach of faith. While he was talking ' 
a report came from Police Headquarters that three 
men, one of whom claimed to be a Secret Service 
official, were in a hospital, badly smashed up. Duck- 
worth hastened to the hospital and found Mason 
on an operating table. Surgeons were trying to sew 
up a gash across his abdomen that extended almost 
from one side to the other. 

The other two patients were Peter McCartney 
and a well known counterfeiter named Mike Rogers. 
They had been clubbed and cut until they were weak 
from their wounds, but the condition of neither was 
as serious as that of Mason. 

When the trio had revived enough to talk they 
told their stories. McCartney declared that Mason 
tried to extort money from him by threatening to 
arrest him. He said he had a large amount of cur- 
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rency in his possession—which was true—and that 
Mason, claiming to be a Secret Service official, said 
he would arrest him if he did not give it up. 
McCartney said he did not purpose to be black- 
mailed and therefore drew his knife and used it. 
Rogers corroborated McCartney’s story. 

Mason told a simple story of cornered criminals 
who tried to murder him when he descended upon 
them, and he turned over $5,000 in counterfeit 
money he found in their room. 

There was nothing to be gained by taking the 
word of McCartney and Rogers, as against that of 
Mason, so his story was accepted as true. And, as 
the hospital physicians reported that McCartney and 
Rogers would be flat on their backs for some time, 
Duckworth was ordered back to Washington. He 
had not been home more than ten days, however, 
before news was received from St. Louis that 
McCartney and Rogers had escaped from the hos- 
pital. Mason recovered and was given $1,000 for 
bringing about McCartney’s arrest. He gave a 
plausible explanation of his disappearance from the 
saloon the night he left Duckworth, and, of course, 
the fact that McCartney escaped from the hospital 
was not to be charged up against him. 

That seemed to end the case but it didn’t. The 
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next spring a former chief of the Secret Service re- 
ported that he could obtain a set of rolls used to 
make counterfeit plates provided he were given a 
considerable sum of money to buy them from an in- 
former who knew where to put his hands upon them. 
For reasons that it is not necessary to enlarge upon 
here I was ordered to shadow him. I did so, and 
quite by accident saw a transaction that convinced 
Chief Washburne that the former chief was not 
acting honestly. 

The suspected man was brought before the Chief, 
flatly accused of trying to sell rolls that he himself 
had captured when he was a government official 
years before, and told that it was idle to try to 
deny the charge. 

“The question now is,” said the Chief, “what are 
you willing to do to buy your liberty? What crim- 
inal do you know that you can squeal on?” 

“Well,” he said, “I know George Albert Mason. 
He has been handling some of these counterfeit 
Chicago fives. He will be in New York next week. 
If you have a man who knows Mason and whom 
Mason doesn’t know I can show him how to make 
the arrest.” 

The Chief had heard other things about Mason 
since the occurrence of the stabbing affray in St. 
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Louis and was eager to capture him. So I was 
ordered to accompany the former chief, and David 
H. Crowley and William W. Kennoch were in- 
structed to accompany me. We found the former 
chief living at the Park Hotel, on Beekman street. 
He had a room on the third floor and we took one on 
the second. Mason upon his arrival in the city was 
to call at the former chief’s rooms, and we were to 
capture him. 

When the day came to make the catch Chief 
Washburne came up from Washington and with 
the rest of us went to a room in the Park Hotel. 
As I was not known to Mason, I wandered around 
the corridors, occasionally going down to the office, 
waiting for him to appear. A little after noon he 
came to the front door, walked up the stairs and 
went to the former chief’s room. I went to our 
room and told the chief and the two others of his 
atrival. Mason remained in the room perhaps ten 
minutes. When he went down stairs I followed 
him, with the other three a few steps behind. 

After reaching the ground floor Mason started to 
go down stairs to the barber shop. He had de- 
scended perhaps three steps when I reached over the 
bannister, grabbed him by the right arm and threw 
my weight on him. With his left hand he tried to 
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reach a revolver that was in his right hand coat 
pocket, but before he could do so Chief Washburne 
had his own revolver in Mason’s face and the other 
two detectives were swinging on his left arm. 

“Surrender, or I’ll blow your head off!’ shouted 
the chief, as he pressed the muzzle of his gun a 
little closer to Mason’s face. 

“You'll not blow anything off! Get out of 
here!” shouted Mason. 

The chief did not shoot nor did he get out, and 
the fight went on. Mason was a powerful man and 
it was all the four of us could do to overpower him 
and put the handcuffs on him. All the while we 
were fighting he was hurling at us a volume of pro- 
fanity the like of which I have never heard from that 
day to this. Nothing that he could lay his tongue 
to seemed bad enough to call us. 

As soon as we had the handcuffs on him we began 
to search him. One of the first things we found was 
an envelope. On one side was an address, but be- 
fore we could read it Mason, manacled as he was, 
grabbed the piece of paper and bit out that part 
which bore a name. We had to choke him until 
he was black in the face before he would give it up. 

The half chewed paper bore the name and the 
New York address of Kitty Wells. Kitty is dead 
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now and the present generation does not know her 
even by reputation, so it may be of interest to give 
some facts pertaining to her. 

Kitty Wells was originally a London barmaid. 
Charles Bullard, a noted bank burglar, took a fancy 
to her and married her. She obtained a divorce and 
was next heard of when she startled the world by 
marrying Juan Terry, the Cuban sugar king. Terry 
saw her in London, fell a quick victim to her wiles 
and led her to the altar. About a year later he died, 
leaving in his will, $5,000,000 to their child, born 
after his death, and $1,000,000 to her. She died in 
1894. 

It was after Kitty’s divorce from Bullard and 
prior to her marriage to Terry that we found an 
envelope bearing her name and New York address 
in George Albert Mason’s pocket. We went to her 
house and asked what it meant. 

“You insult me,” she replied, “by asking such a 
question.”’ 

“We are not here to insult you,” I said, “but to 
find out what you know about George Albert 
Mason.” 

“T know he is a fine gentleman,’ 
that will help you any.” 

“Do you know that he is wanted in Rochester on 


, bs 


said she, ‘“‘if 
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a charge of counterfeiting?” I asked—which was 
true. 

“T know nothing of the kind,” she replied. “So 
far as I know he is a gentleman. How he makes 
a living is a question concerning which I have never 
inquired.” 

It was evident that if Kitty knew anything to the 
discredit of Mason she was not ready to tell it, so 
we took her to the Bleecker street office of the 
secret service, not as a prisoner, but as a witness, 
and then went back to search her rooms. In her 
bedroom was an old fashioned wooden bed with 
posts perhaps four inches square at the bottom and 
no castors. Under one of the bedposts was found 
$2,000 in big counterfeit bills. 

Kitty was told of the discovery and asked for an 
explanation. She said she knew the money was 
there, but denied all knowledge of its spurious na- 
ture. She said Mason had given it to her to keep 
for him and she supposed it was genuine money. 
She adhered rigidly to this story, and after a week 
she was released. 

About this time I received orders from Washing- 
ton to go to Toronto and look up Mason’s record 
in Canada. I found an amazing array of facts. 
First of all I learned that Mason was one of the men 
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who forced an entrance into Secretary Seward’s 
house the night President Lincoln was assassinated 
_and tried to murder the Secretary of State. I 
don’t know whether Chief Washburne knew this 
before I went to Canada, but I didn’t, and he never 
told me. A man named Payne was the one who 
actually did the stabbing in the Seward house, but 
Mason was with him and for his part in the affair 
was sentenced to death. President Johnson com- 
muted his sentence to twenty years’ imprisonment, 
and, after serving a few years in the penitentiary 
at Columbus, Ohio, he was released. 

I learned that prior to the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln Mason was one of the conspirators 
who, from their hiding place in Canada, plotted not 
only the assassination of the chief officers of the 
federal government but the burning of New York 
and other Northern cities. 

Throughout all of these criminal proceedings 
Mason appeared purely as a mercenary. Born in 
England and reared in Canada, he had neither in- 
terest in the South nor a share in the animosity 
of any of its mistaken citizens. He was simply 
willing to kill Seward or burn New York for a 
financial consideration. 

I also learned in Toronto that Mason had been 
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arrested in the Dominion of Canada fifty-two times 
and convicted forty-eight times. His offences in- 
cluded almost all of the misdemeanors and minor 
crimes, as well as some of a serious nature. He 
had fought, stolen, assaulted with intent to kill, 
robbed in the highway, rifled houses by forcing an 
entrance at night and forged a few pieces of paper. 
Since his release from the Ohio Penitentiary he 
had spent most of the time in jail. 

Mason was brought to trial before U. S. Judge 
Benedict in New York city on a charge of having 
passed counterfeit money on Albert Ensor, of 
Rochester. He was quickly convicted, and when 
he was asked if he had anything to say why the 
sentence of the court should not be passed upon him 
replied by calling the court all the vile names that 
came to his mind. He was sentenced to serve 
twelve years in the penitentiary at Albany. 

His life in prison surpassed anything of the kind 
of which I have ever read. Almost the first thing 
he did was to knock down all the guards within 
reach. A huge man, with broad, powerful shoul- 
ders, even the other prisoners suffered at his hands, 
and he was chained hand and foot to a stone floor 
of a dark cell, like an ugly animal. He had suffered 
this punishment for a week when the Warden, a 
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kindly old man, ordered that he be unchained and 
brought upstairs to his office. 

The shackles were taken from Mason’s arms and 
legs. So stiff were his joints that he could hardly 
walk, but with difficulty he hobbled to the room in 
which sat the Warden. 

“Mason, you have had a pretty hard time,” began 
the kindly official. ‘“Aren’t you ready to behave 
like a man and receive the treatment that men get?” 

Mason spit in the Warden’s face without saying 
a word. He was taken back to the dark cell and 
chained to the floor. 

A month passed by and again the Warden sent 
for him. Asked if he was not ready to be good 
Mason cursed the Warden to the extent of his vo- 
cabulary and swore that if he were let loose he 
would kill everybody about the place. 

To make a long story short, Mason spent the en- 
tire twelve years in Albany prison chained to the 
floor. He was given a mattress to lie on, and a 
number of times was asked if he was not ready to 
obey the rules and come up into the daylight. But 
he refused to surrender and left the dark cell per- 
manently only at the expiration of his term. 

When he was released from prison the first thing 
he did was to visit Commissioner Shields who 
brought him to me at my office in the Post Office 
‘Building. 
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“Do you remember me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I, “you are George Albert Mason. 
What do you want?” 

“I want to know where Washburne is. I haven’t 
any thing against you, but I am going to kill Wash- 
burne the first time I see him.” 

Mr. Washburne at that time had the contract for 
building a large reservoir in Westchester county, 
New York, but I told Mason I thought his old enemy 
was dead. 

“Well,” he replied, “if he isn’t dead I’ll kill him.” 

Without saying another word Mason left the 
office and I never heard of him again. He never 
molested Mr. Washburne, who is still alive. 

I always thought Peter McCartney sized Mason 
up about right. Old Pete, as the years crept over 
him came to look more and more like a German 
professor or a Russian admiral, finally fell into the 
hands of the police and served a term in prison. 
While in jail he heard how the man who betrayed 
him in St. Louis had chosen to remain chained to the 
floor of a dark cell rather than to promise to be 
good and remain in the daylight. 

“That’s just like Mason,” said he. “He’s got 
the courage of a lion, but the judgment of a jack- 
ass. He doesn’t know enough to eat good food.” 
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For many years prior to 1880 the country had 
been flooded with counterfeit Treasury notes and 
spurious United States bonds. The Treasury notes 
were of large denominations; some for $100, some 
for $500, some for $1,000. All of the notes were 
splendidly engraved and perfectly printed, as were 
the bonds. The most dangerous of these notes, 
however, was one for $100 that purported to have 
been issued by the Pittsburg National Bank. A 
hundred sheets of silk thread fibre paper had been 
stolen from the mill at Media, Pa., which made 
bank note paper for the government, and the coun- 
terfeit Pittsburg note was printed on this stolen 
paper. 

Whenever one of the spurious notes appeared it 
was traced back as far as possible by secret service 
operatives. Usually one bank had sent it to 
another, or a collector of customs had sent it to a 
bank. In no case did the trail lead to a person who 
might well be suspected, 

In 1880, while I was chief of the New York dis- 
trict of the secret service, a counterfeiter who had 
often given to me information concerning members 
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of his craft came into my office in the Post Office 
Building. In the course of a half hour’s conversa- 
tion he said he wished he could get into the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania to see old Jack Can- 
non, who was serving a ten years’ term for for- 
gery. 

“Old Jack always promised me,” said he, “that 
he would get me some $100 bills, but he never did. 
He had to get them from ‘Long Bill,’ and I guess 
Jack never happened to run on to him.” 

I made no comment, but I put the name ‘Long 
Bill’ down in my mind and that night I went to 
Washington. The next morning I visited the chief 
of the secret service, repeated the remark, told him 
why I did not dare ask any questions of my in- 
former and asked permission to go to the Eastern 
Penitentiary to visit Cannon. 

Chief Brookes was skeptical. He did not believe 
Cannon would give me any information. I told 
him I thought I could get what I wanted without 
Cannon knowing he had given it to me. Mr. 
Brookes agreed with me that the plan was worth 
trying and let me go. 

The next day I called on old Jack. For an hour 
or more I talked with him about everything that 
happened to come up—old friends, old times and 
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so on—and just as I was about to go, I said:— 

“You could never guess whom I saw the other 
day—an old friend of yours’—at the same time 
mentioning the name of the man who had spoken#® 
of him. 

“He said he wished he could see you,” I con- 
tinued; “that you had promised to get him some 
$100 notes from ‘Long Bill.’ ”’ 

“Oh, from old Brockway,” he said with a smile, 
as if piecing out my sentence. 

I dropped the subject immediately, and in a few 
minutes went away. I had got what I went after. 
I now knew the identity of “Long Bill.” 

William E. Brockway sometimes travelled under 
his own name, but more frequently under the alias 
of Colonel E. W. Spencer. He was a remarkable 
man. In his youth he had been employed in a bank 
in New Haven, Conn. The bank, under state law, 
printed and issued its own notes. The boy Brock- 
way worked the press. One day, when the directors 
were not looking, he ran a sheet of lead through 
instead of a sheet of paper. Instantly he had an 
impression of the plate from which the notes were 
printed. 

Brockway had a confederate in this, his first 
criminal undertaking. They had both looked for- 
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ward a long while to this day. The confederate had 
paid Brockway’s expenses while he was taking a 
course in electro-chemistry under Professor Silli- 
man, at Yale. Brockway was an apt pupil. When 
he finished his studies he was an expert chemist. 

The first use to which he put his new knowledge 
was to place a coating of copper on the sheet of 
lead that bore the impression of the bank note plate. 
This done, he had as good a plate as the bank had. 
And he and his confederate printed notes—plenty of 
them. The notes were sent out all over New Eng- 
land, and they looked so good that the bank that 
was supposed to have issued them accepted some. 
Brockway had forged the signatures of the bank 
officials and imitated them so well that they went 
unchallenged for some time. 

This was in 1851. His success seemed to make 
him a monomaniac. He became convinced he could 
surpass even the government in making notes and 
bonds. Ina way he succeeded. I have in my office 
now a facsimile of one of the counterfeit United 
States bonds upon which some of the engraving is 
better than any work of the same kind that appears 
on a genuine bond. He sold Jay Cooke $90,000 
worth of counterfeit seven per cent»thirty year 
bonds that the government unhesitatingly redeemed 
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—and then recovered the money from Cooke by 
suit after it was learned that they were counter- 
feits. But when I had connected this man with the 
fraudulent one hundred dollar Pittsburg Bank notes 
I couldn’t find him. The government did not know 
where he was. I couldn’t find any one who did. 
Nor did I dare ask those who might know—crim- 
inals like himself. A word might send him flying. 
All I could do was to make indirect inquiries and 
wait. 

I was in a court room one day when a lawyer 
whom I knew came over to me and asked me why 
I didn’t arrest old man Brockway. I told him I 
would be glad to do so, but didn’t know where he 
was. 

“Why, he is living over at Canarsie, Long 
Island,” replied the attorney. “He goes by the 
name of Colonel E. W. Spencer. He has a boat, 
goes out fishing every day and lives in fine style. 
I know all about him, because I am the attorney for 
his wife.” 

The next day I went to Canarsie, taking with me 
Dan McSweeney and James J. Scanlon, two of my 
men. Ostensibly we wanted to fish. We went to 
the only boathouse on the beach and tried to hire 
a boat. The proprietor showed us several, but none 
suited me. Finally I pointed to a boat that was 
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swinging at anchor a little distance away and told 
him I would like that one. He said he was sorry, 
but the craft to which I pointed and the others 
with round bottoms all belonged to private individ- 
uals. We talked a while longer and then I spoke 
of another boat that pleased me, asking him who 
owned it. He said that was Colonel Spencer’s 
boat. 

We didn’t haggle over boats any longer, but 
engaged one that was big enough to carry the three 
of us safely and started out. While we were pull- 
ing away from the shore I looked Spencer’s boat 
over carefully so I could recognize it thereafter with- 
out trouble, and for the next hour we fished, first 
in one place and then in another. But wherever 
we went one of us always had his eyes on Spencer’s 
boat. 

A little after noon, a man whom I recognized as 
Spencer—or Brockway, to use his real name—came 
down to the beach, accompanied by a tall, big man, 
clambered into the boat and pulled away. We kept 
away from them. There was no warrant out for 
Brockway, nor had I any evidence upon which to 
ask one. What I wanted was to get some. So we 
went back to the boathouse, paid for our boat and 
went up to King’s hotel, the only place of the sort 
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in Canarsie. What I wanted was to establish 
McSweeney in the hotel where he could watch 
Brockway. On the way to the hotel I noticed that 
a view of the boats at anchor could be had only 
from the rooms on the west side. 

So when we reached the hotel I told the proprie- 
tor I had with me a man whose physician had 
ordered him to go to some seaside place where he 
could have a sunny room. It was then midsummer 
and most resorters were in search of shady rooms, 
so the hotel keeper had no difficulty in accommo- 
dating me. He said he had precisely the sort of 
room my friend wanted—a large, roomy parlor on 
the second floor, west. McSweeney looked about 
as much like an invalid then as Jim Jeffries does 
now, but he agreed that the room seemed to be of 
the sort that was necessary to improve his health, 
though he afterward told me in private that he 
almost roasted in it. Then McSweeney begged 
Scanlon to remain with him. Scanlon said he 
couldn’t, but promised he would visit him as much 
as possible. The fact of the matter was, I didn’t 
want to put two men on the job at first. I wanted 
to wait and see if more than one was required. 

McSweeney remained at the hotel fifty-nine days, 
during which time he saw Brockway and the big 
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man go fishing many times, and traced Brockway to 
his home in the twelve hundred block in Broadway, 
Williamsburg. McSweeney knew the house in 
Broadway was Brockway’s home, because the first 
time he entered it he saw him kiss a woman who 
was apparently his wife—a fact that was afterward 
definitely ascertained. 

By this time it was autumn, and the fishing season 
being over, we could no longer watch Brockway at 
Canarsie. Nor was there more than one house in 
the vicinity of his home. This house was a big 
residence, set back in large grounds, and belonged 
to a wealthy New York hat manufacturer named 
Burr. I couldn’t attempt to shadow a man like 
Brockway from the street, so I sought and obtained 
from Mr. Burr permission to station a man in his 
house. 

The first day that my man took up the watch from 
this point he saw the big man who had fished with 
Brockway at Canarsie enter the house. He 
remained perhaps an hour and then went back to 
New York, my man trailing him to an apartment 
house in Thirty-third street, West. Then I moved 
McSweeney to a second floor room opposite the 
apartment house and provided him with a pair of 
opera glasses. He reported at once that Brockway 
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had visited the house in the evening, and that, im- 
mediately following his arrival, the big man “had 
fastened a piece of white muslin over the window. 

Brockway made frequent visits at night to the 
house in West Thirty-third street, and on each occa- 
sion the white muslin was fastened over the front 
windows. One night shadows began to play on the 
muslin. McSweeney, sitting in the dark in his own 
room, watched them intently with his opera glasses. 
First somebody seemed to be writing. Then a 
shadow appeared that looked like a piece of paper 
perhaps ten inches long by eight inches wide. We 
figured that they were forging the signatures to 
bonds. 

A day or two later the big man was followed to 
the general delivery window at the post office and 
heard to inquire for mail for James Brace. Another 
man followed Brockway to a house in Brooklyn that 
was found to be the home of Charles H. Smith. 
Smith also was seen to go to the home of Brock- 
way. 

At this point many things began to happen at 
once. McSweeney and I hastened down to the post 
office. Brace was pointed out to me and I followed 
him to a ticket scalper’s office. Brace said he wanted 
a sleeping car ticket to Chicago. Asked if he had 
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his transportation he replied in the affirmative, say- 
ing he intended to go over the Erie at half-past seven 
the next night. 

Before I saw him at the post office McSweeney 
had seen him buy an expensive travelling bag, and 
after he left the scalper’s office I followed him to a 
clothing store, where he bought an expensive over- 
coat, paying for it with a big bill. As soon as he 
went out of the store I went to the proprietor, 
showed him my card, and asked if the man who 
bought the coat had not paid for it with a one hun- 
dred dollar bill. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘what’s the matter, is it coun- 
terfeit ?” 

“Let me see it a moment and I will tell you,” I 
said. 

He showed it to me. It was a genuine bill. 

The next night McSweeney and I were at the Jer- 
sey City station of the Erie half an hour before train 
time. We had waited only a few minutes when 
McSweeney dug me with his elbow and said, 
“There’s our man.” 

I looked and saw a chin whiskered man of Brace’s 
build and size, 275 pounds, carrying a travelling bag 
and coming toward us. As he came nearer we both 
saw it was not Brace, though the resemblance was 
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startling, considering his unusual bulk. We had 
hardly ceased the discussion of the peculiar fate 
that should send Brace’s double to the place where 
we were looking for him when Brace himself 
appeared. We followed him into the train and 
learned that he was bound for Chicago. 

Then I sent a telegram to W. W. Hall, who was 
in charge of the Chicago office of the Secret Service, 
asking him to meet the train upon which Brace was 
travelling and arrest him on a charge of embezzle- 
ment. I didn’t know that Brace had ever embezzled 
anything, but I did believe that he was a counter- 
feiter, and I wanted to see if a search of his person 
and effects would not reveal something that would 
justify his arrest on a charge of counterfeiting. 
Whether any such evidence would be found or not, 
I did not want Brace to know that I suspected him 
of counterfeiting, because if I did not get him in 
Chicago I expected to get him later. J. J. Scanlon 
and W. R. Lindner of the Secret Service were de- 
tailed by me to shadow Brace on the train and point 
him out to Hall upon arrival in Chicago. 

Hall was at the train and promptly took Brace 
into custody on a charge of embezzlement. Brace, 
who was a big, fine looking fellow, played the grand 
and lofty. He told Hall he had made a mistake— 
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that he was a business man, not an embezzler, and 
that the sooner he was released the better it would 
be for Hall. 

But Hall told him he would have to be searched, 
and that, furthermore, he would have to go to jail. 
Nothing incriminating was found on his person. He 
had considerable money, but no more than a man of 
his appearance might be expected to have. Then 
Hall asked him for the key to his travelling bag. 

At this Brace demurred. He could see no reason 
why a gentleman should be subjected to such an in- 
dignity. There had been a mistake, which Hall 
might better rectify than to search the effects of the 
victim. But Hall insisted upon having the key and 
got it. 

In the travelling bag, besides the usual effects, 
Hall found $204,000 of United States six per cent 
bonds. Hall and the officer who accompanied him 
expressed surprise at the discovery of so large an 
amount of securities and said something that in- 
dicated their belief that the bonds were not genuine. 
Brace smiled at them. 

“You gentlemen are evidently not accustomed to 
the sight of government bonds,” he said. “If you 
don’t know genuine bonds when you see them take 
them to the largest banker in Chicago and ask 
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him to tell you whether they are all right or not.” 

That seemed to be a good way to test the bonds, 
so Hall adopted it. A banker whose name is known 
all over the country looked the bonds over care- 
fully and said he would give one hundred cents on 
the dollar for them. 

“You see,” said Brace triumphantly, “what I told 
you was true. Now let me go, I am James Brace 
Doyle. I am a man of means, as you see. I do 
not have to embezzle anybody else’s money—I have 
enough of my own.” 

Things began to look bad for Hall, who did not 
know the real reason I had for wiring him to arrest 
Brace, or Doyle, as I shall henceforth call him, for 
that was his real name. But before letting him go 
Hall thought he would take one more precaution— 
he would wire to Washington and ask the chief of 
the secret service if he ever heard of James Brace 
Doyle. As quickly as an answer could come this 
message was delivered :— 

“Yes. Big counterfeiter. Hold him.” 

The chief knew I was on the trail of Brockway 
and Smith, who, I had learned, was an engraver, 
so the same day he sent me a telegram to this 
effect :— 

‘Doyle’s bonds were altered, not counterfeited, so 
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it is a case for the police, not for us. Turn it over 
to Inspector Byrnes.” 

Nevertheless I called upon the Superintendent of 
the Brooklyn police force for an officer and the next 
morning went to the home of Charles H. Smith. 
As the door opened and a policeman became visible 
to those inside a man jumped out of a side window, 
taking the sash with him. The man who jumped 
was Smith’s son, who was expecting a visit from 
the police on quite a different charge. The officer 
and I went inside, where we first encountered Mrs. 
Smith and her daughter, a fine girl of perhaps 
fourteen. A moment after we entered the old man 
came from an adjoining room, inquired what was 
the matter and I told him he was under arrest on a 
charge of counterfeiting. 

“This is blackmail,” shrieked Mrs. Smith, who 
seemed likely to become hysterical. 

“Mrs. Smith,” said I, “you have no reason to 
make such a remark. You and you daughter will 
now go into another room while I talk to your 
husband.” 

Gently guided by the policeman, the women left 
the room, and I had just begun to question the man 
when his wife started to make unpleasant remarks 
in a voice so loud that we could hear it. 
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“Mind the officer, mother, and don’t talk,” said 
Smith, and from that moment she was quiet. 

Then, as rapidly as I could make accusations 
against Smith he denied them. He knew Brockway, 
but he had never made any plates for him, nor had 
any counterfeit bonds or notes been printed in his 
house. In short, he was guiltless of any crime. 

“Smith,” said I, “you are an old man. They tell 
me that you have lived twenty-six years in this 
house, next door to the superintendent of police. 
And, while I know you have engraved counterfeit 
plates, your friends tell me you will not lie. Where 
are the plates you made for Brockway?” 

Tears began to trickle down the old man’s face 
and for a moment he did not speak. 

“FHe’s got them,’’ he finally said. 

The ice thus broken, Smith made a full confes- 
sion, in which he told of making numerous sets of 
plates for Brockway, though he denied that any 
impressions except proofs had been taken in his 
house from them. He said Brockway once printed 
twenty notes in the house, but he destroyed them 
because they were imperfect. 

“Now, go and tell your wife and daughter,” I 
said, “that you have got to go with me down town 
and that you do not know when you will come back. 
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Tell them you will have to appear in court to-mor- 
row, at which time something may be learned re- 
garding your future movements.” 

After a tearful parting between Smith and his 
wife and daughter, he accompanied me to the sta- 
tion house, where I reduced his confession to writ- 
ing and he signed it. And while I was taking Smith 
into custody Detectives Brooks and Blackwood were 
arresting Brockway, a performance that was accom- 
plished without incident, Brockway simply insist- 
ing that he knew neither Doyle nor Smith and had 
done no counterfeiting. 

The next day I visited Brockway in the prison in 
which he was confined and told him of Smith’s 
confession. He said he supposed one man could 
lie about another if he felt so inclined, and Smith 
had evidently chosen to lie about him. At any rate, 
he had committed no crime and had nothing to say. 

“All right, Brockway,” said I “If you have 
nothing to say to me, I have nothing to say to you 
except this:—I know you are guilty, and I am go- 
ing to prove it. If you felt disposed to do so you 
might say something that would lessen the severity 
of your sentence. You will never have so good an 
opportunity to speak as you have to-day. As soon 
as your arrest becomes known the people where you 
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and Doyle have been staying will get rid of some of 
your belongings. They will get rid of them to pro- 
tect themselves. These things you can turn over 
to me now, if you will, as you can turn over other 
things of which no one knows but yourself. How- 
ever, it is for you to decide what you will do.” 

He said he had nothing to say, and I left him. 

A few days later I met Brockway’s attorney, an 
eminent lawyer whom I knew well. 

“Well,” he said, “I see you have got Brockway.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it took a long while to land him, 
but we finally turned the trick.” 

“What kind of a case have you got against the 
old man?” he asked. 

“T don’t think that question is quite a fair one,” 
said I, “but I don’t mind telling you that I’ve got a 
strong one. If old Brockway has got money enough 
to buy twelve jurors, he can get free. If he has only 
enough to buy eleven there will be a disagreement, 
because our case is so strong that the twelfth man 
will stand out forever for conviction.” 

“That’s unfortunate for Brockway,” said the law- 
yer. “However, I want to do the best I can for him. 
What kind of a recommendation would you feel 
disposed to make if he would tell everything he 
may know?” 
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“If Brockway will plead guilty,” said I, “and 
agree to take a ten years’ sentence, I should feel 
that he ought to be given it.” 

The lawyer thought such a sentence would be too 
severe, since Brockway was then fifty-eight years 
old. In his opinion, if Brockway would make a full 
confession and plead guilty to what was then known 
as a criminal information, he ought to be permitted 
to go on suspended sentence, provided he would 
surrender all the plates used in making the counter- 
feit notes and bonds that he had put into circula- 
tion. 

“In any event,” continued the lawyer, “will you 
meet Brockway if I make the necessary arrange- 
ments? And will you promise not to use against 
him anything he may tell you?” 

I told him I would and the meeting was arranged 
for the next day. 

Before going to see Brockway I had prepared a 
list of the various plates that I wanted him to turn 
over to me. As soon as I saw him he asked me 
what I wanted him to surrender. 

“The things noted on this list,” said I, handing 
it to him. 

The old man read it over carefully. 

“Will you be satisfied with just these?” he said. 
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“Not if there are others,” I replied. “I want 
them all.” 

Then he talked for an hour about other things, 
during which time he was apparently sizing me up 
to determine whether he could trust me, and then 
made a full confession. 

That night I went to Washington, where, the next 
morning, I told the whole story to the chief and 
asked him to ascertain from the Department of Jus- 
tice what assurances, if any, would be given to 
Brockway, provided he would plead guilty to a 
criminal information. The department replied that 
if the plates were surrendered it would be glad to 
approve any recommendation I might make with 
regard to the disposition of Brockway. The gov- 
ernment was extremely eager to get the plates and 
was disposed to be lenient, if necessary, to get them. 
Furthermore, as the chief said, we did not have 
enough evidence against Brockway to hold him over 
night. The situation was in his hands. We knew 
he was a counterfeiter, but we could prove nothing 
specific against him. And we couldn’t get the plates 
unless he would tell where they were. 

The next morning I saw Brockway and his at- 
torney again and told them the result of my trip 
to Washington. Brockway said the plates were 
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buried in lead caskets in a forest near Richmond 
Hill, Long Island. 

The next day, which chanced to be Thanksgiving, 
Brockway, his attorney, a deputy U. S. Marshal, 
J. J. Scanlon and Daniel McSweeney, and myself, 
went to Richmond Hill to unearth the plates. Brock- 
way pointed to a spot beside a chestnut tree, and 
cautioned the man who swung the pick not to strike 
too hard. But the pick went deeper and deeper, and 
nothing was found. Brockway was plainly puzzled. 
He said one other man knew where the plates were, 
and visions of treachery evidently began to play 
across his mind. Then he suggested that he might 
be mistaken in the tree he had used as a landmark, 
and pointed to another spot. Almost the first blow 
of the pick brought a metallic sound. A few more 
blows and the caskets, made of six-inch lead pipe 
flattened and soldered at the ends, were lying on the 
grass, dug up at three different points. We opened 
them and found twenty-three sets of steel and copper 
plates that had been used to print the $100, $500 
and $1,000 notes that had been troubling bankers 
for years, together with the plates used to print 
many kinds of bonds. We also found a set of half 
finished plates that were to be used to make $1,000 
six per cent. U. S. bonds. 
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But this was not all. We found $350,000 in 
counterfeit $100 notes and a quantity of stolen fibre 
papers. The plates had been shellaced and wrapped 
in flannels. The notes and blank paper were in glass 
jars. There was not a spot on them. 

Doyle was tried in Chicago, convicted and sen- 
tenced to twelve years’ imprisonment. Smith, al- 
though his uncorroborated confession would not 
have been sufficient to convict Brockway, was re- 
leased because he nevertheless enabled me to force 
Brockway’s hand. Brockway was let off on sus- 
pended sentence, according to agreement, and in 
1883 was sentenced to Sing Sing for five years for 
counterfeiting the bonds of the Morris and Essex 
Street Railway Company. In 1896 he was sent 
up for ten years for counterfeiting a $1,000 United 
States bond. 

Brockway made and sold hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of counterfeit notes and bonds. 
When he was arrested for selling the bonds to Jay 
Cooke that the government redeemed, his wife drew 
from her bosom forty $1,000 bills and handed them 
to the clerk of the court as bail. 

“And that was the only time I had any money in 
in my life,” said Brockway—‘“the time I did busi- 
ness with Cooke.” 

Which was true; for it kept him broke to keep 
out of jail. 
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In the language of thieves, a safe is a “gopher.” 
For more than thirty years William H. Robinson 
worked exclusively as a bank burglar. Hence the 
name, “Gopher Bill,” which was bestowed upon 
him by his friends in token of his persistency. As 
long as Gopher’s eyesight was keen and his muscles 
limber nothing looked so good to him as a bank 
vault. 

But there came a day when he could no longer 
scale an iron fence at a bound nor work a drill with 
accuracy. And on that day he began to do what any 
other moneyless old man must do—pick up odd jobs. 
But Gopher’s lesser tasks were like his greater 
ones—criminal. He peddled counterfeit money, ran 
errands for those of his friends who happened to 
be in jail, and sometimes went through a house if 
the windows were low, unlocked, and he was sure 
no one was at home. 

I remember a particular occasion when Gopher 
made an enormous amount of trouble for others in 
making $2 for himself. While I was in charge of 
the Philadelphia division of the secret service an 
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old companion of Gopher came into my office one 
day and told me he had some news. He said he had 
seen the old man in a key store buying keys. He 
questioned him and learned that he intended to 
take the keys to the Newcastle (Del.) prison and 
give them to “Big Frank’”” McCoy, who was serving 
time for the robbery of a bank in Wilmington. Go- 
pher told my informant that he was going to run 
over with the key the next morning and that on 
the night of the same day “Big Frank” would walk 
out. 

McCoy had walked out once before while serv- 
ing the same sentence, and I knew the information 
was more than likely to be correct. So I wrote to 
the warden and telegraphed the postmaster at New- 
castle a request to deliver the letter in person im- 
mediately after its arrival. 

Two days later I was surprised to read in the 
morning newspapers that “Big Frank” had escaped 
from the Newcastle prison the night Gopher said 
he would go. I was astounded. My letter should 
have reached the warden in plenty of time to warn 
him, and in my telegram to the postmaster I had 
told him of McCoy’s plan to escape. So I went to 
Newcastle to find out what was the matter. 

“Did you get a telegram from me two days ago?” 
I asked the postmaster. 
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peuess: 

“Did you receive the letter for the warden?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “and I delivered it to him 
personally, as soon as it came.” 

Then I went to see the warden. 

“Did you get a letter from me?” I asked. 

“Yes, I did,” he said; “but when the postmaster 
delivered it to me I was busy at something else, put 
it in my pocket and did not find it until to-day.” 

Things didn’t look right to me, and after I re- 
turned to Philadelphia I sent to the Washington 
office a report in which I advocated further investi- 
gation. In this I was overruled, on the ground that 
the matter concerned the State of Delaware rather 
than the United States. “Big Frank” was not cap- 
tured until about eight years thereafter. He has 
long since passed on to the “silent majority,’ and 
Gopher was left to the peaceful enjoyment of his $2. 

In 1879, however, the old man conceived an idea 
that put him in the penitentiary. I hadn’t seen him 
for months when one day a letter came asking me to 
go to see him. I knew he never wanted to see me 
unless he hoped to get something for Gopher, as I 
also knew he could not be believed under oath. I 
went to see him, nevertheless, intending to listen 
to what he said and investigate any statements that 
might seem to be important. 
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“Mr. Drummond,” said he, “a rich old farmer 
from Hopewell, Pa., is coming in here to-morrow 
to buy some counterfeit money. I will point him 
out to you on the street if you want me to, and you 
can ‘shake him down’ for $5,000. But you must 
give me half of it.” 

I may remark, parenthetically, that to “shake 
down” a counterfeit money buyer is to arrest him 
and then take good money for turning him loose. 

I asked Bill how he knew the man was coming. 
Something in the way I asked the question, per- 
haps, made the old man suspect that I doubted the 
correctness of his story. His heart was set upon 
securing my assistance in the task of shaking down 
the Pennsylvania farmer, and he at once set forth to 
prove to me the reliability of his information. 

“Did you know old Jim Rogers?” he asked. 

“T did when he was alive,” said I. “I know he 
used to deal in counterfeit money.” 

“Well, old Jim was a great friend of mine, and 
when he was about to die he sent for me. He was 
lying in bed, hardly able to talk above a whisper, 
but when I sat down beside him he put his hand out 
from under the covers and clasped mine. ‘Gopher,’ 
said he, ‘you’ve always been on the square with me 
and now that I am about to die I want to will you 
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my business. As you know, I’ve got a lot of custom- 
ers for counterfeit money all over Pennsylvania. 
When they want any stuff they write to me. Part 
of them know me by my own name and send their 
letters in care of a saloon in Filbert street. The 
others know me as Jim Martin and send their orders 
in care of another saloon. I want you to have all 
of this business now, Gopher. Go to these saloons, 
get my mail, and fill the orders yourself.’ 

“By good rights, you see, I should have had all of 
old Jim’s business—but I haven’t had it. One of 
the saloons has held out on me. The fellow who 
runs it has kept all the letters and sold the counter- 
feit himself. That’s how I know this Pennsylvania 
farmer is coming. I’ve got wind that he wrote to 
the other place and made arrangements.” 

All the while that Gopher was telling me this 
story the thought was running through my mind, 
“Vil catch Gopher and the saloon keeper now— 
get them dead to rights and put both of them in the 
penitentiary.”” However, when he had finished 
speaking I only said to him :— 

“T’ll have a man meet you to-morrow at any place 
you say, Bill, and we’ll arrest the farmer. I'll not go 
myself, because all the counterfeit money people 
know me too well. I’ve got a very clever negro on 
my staff—I’ll send him.” 
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Gopher thought the negro idea was a good one. 
I had no colored man at work under me, but I felt 
that if Gopher was lying about the farmer in order 
to lay a trap for me I could get a white man up 
close to him while he was looking for a negro. 

“But I want this understood before we go any 
further,” I continued, “I shall try to get the farmer 
to tell me from whom he bought the counterfeit, 
and if he does it, I’ll put the man in the penitentiary. 
If he refuses, T’ll put the farmer himself in the 
penitentiary.” 

“Then Til not point out the man to you,” said 
Gopher, and further negotiations were off, as I ex- 
pected they would be. 

When I went back to the office I wrote a letter 
to the chief of the service asking him to send W. W. 
Hall to Towanda, Pa., to await orders from me, 
which was done. Then I wrote to F. A. Bates, a 
police official of Scranton, asking his co-operation. 
And to both Hall and Bates I forwarded the draft 
of a letter, which I asked them to copy and mail, 
one letter to be directed to Jim Rogers and the other 
to Jim Martin. The letter was as follows :— 

“Friend Jim:—I expect to be down to the city 
next week. I wish you would let me know whether 
you have any high grade stuff, either paper or silver. 
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I am anxious to get hold of a little if it’s the kind I 
want.” 

The letter was copied and sent, Hall signing his 
note “Emory Powers,” and directing it to Jim 
Rogers, and Bates signing his letter “William 
Stark,” and directing it to Jim Martin. 

In each instance a reply was received almost by. 
return mail. Bates received a letter from old 
Gopher Bill himself, as I knew from the hand writ- 
ing. Bill, however, merely told the correspondent 
to come and see him when he reached Philadelphia. 

Hall’s letter was answered by a man whom I 
shall call Moran, since I understand he is now lead- 
ing a comparatively decent life and has reputable 
relatives. Of course, Moran signed the name of 
Rogers, but I knew who he was. In his reply he 
was as frank and outspoken as Gopher was guard- 
ed, describing his goods as freely as might a legiti- 
mate merchant and urging Hall to come down and 
make a deal. 

I at once wrote to Hall and Bates to make ap- 
pointments for meetings. I also instructed Bates 
to arrange to see Gopher Bill a few days prior to 
the meeting between Hall and Moran. To make 
Gopher and Moran feel entirely at their ease when 
the time came to put through the deals I laid a little 
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trap for them. Gopher and Moran, it will be re- 
-membered, had represented themselves in their cor- 
respondence to be Rogers and Martin, respectively. 
Rogers, alias Martin, was a tall man. Gopher and 
Moran were short and fat. So I told Bates and Hall 
to feign surprise and to appear suspicious when they 
kept their appointments—to comment on the fact 
that old Jim, whom they should declare they knew 
well, was tall and lean, while the men who came to 
deal in his name were the opposite. 

Bates carried out his instructions to the letter. 
Playing the part of a skeptical old farmer, he re- 
fused for some time to do business at all. Bill at 
first attempted to reassure him with general state- 
ments, and finally told the story of how old Jim had 
died and willed him his customers. This explana- 
tion satisfied Bates and he bought two hundred 
trade dollars. 

In the case of Moran I thought I saw an eppor- 
tunity to use his incriminating letter to Halt as evi- 
dence against him. In order to do so, however, 
it was necessary to devise a way to get him to iden- 
tify it without knowing he was doing so. After 
photographing his letter I therefore tore out the 
words in which he had described the goods he had 
for sale, and wrote on the back of the sheet what 
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appeared to be memoranda regarding the purchase 
of household effects—this for a purpose that I shall 
soon make clear. 

When the day came for Hall to meet Moran I 
told Gopher I wanted him to go with me to Cam- 
den to tell me if a man whom I pretended I expected 
to arrest was one of the men concerned in a robbery 
that Gopher knew about. The old man, knowing he 
would get $2 for his trouble, readily consented to 
go. What I wanted was to get Gopher out of 
Philadelphia while Hall and Moran were negotiat- 
ing, as I knew Moran, in order to protect himself, 
would hire Bill to pass out the counterfeit and re- 
ceive Hall’s good money. With one excuse and 
another I kept the old man in Camden until after- 
noon, by which time I calculated that Moran would 
have tired of waiting for him and finished the deal 
himself. 

Hall afterward teld me that Moran ran all over 
town, pretending he was trying to find the man 
who had the counterfeit, and eventually passed it 
over himself. 

The next thing was to get Gopher into jail as 
quietly as possible in order not to give Moran an 
opportunity to flee before we could get him too. So 
I told him I wanted him to go with me to help me 
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identify a man for whom I pretended to be looking. 
We walked over to the entrance of the building in 
which the United States Marshal’s office was lo- 
cated, and then I told him I thought we had better 
go inside, as I did not want to be seen. Before he 
realized it I had him in the Marshal’s office. I gave 
a signal to Tom Marple, the chief deputy, and he 
put the old man under arrest. 

Marple and I then started for Moran’s saloon. 
As we drew near the place Moran came out and 
walked down the street in our direction. Moran 
knew Marple well, as he did me, and when he met 
us he extended a hand in salutation. Each of us 
grasped a hand and shook it. Each of us held the 
hand we grasped. As the duration of the greeting 
seemed to Moran to be a little prolonged, he looked 
first at Moran, then at me, in a startled sort of way. 
He tried to pull his hands away. They were fast. 

“Come with me,” said Marple. “You are under 
arrest.” 

Gopher’s case was set first for trial and he pleaded 
guilty. Judge Cadwallader, who was on the bench, 
received the plea and remanded Bill for sentence 
until Saturday—it was then Tuesday, if I remember 
correctly. Moran’s case came next, and he put up a 
stubborn fight. In his day he had been powerful in 
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local politics, and a number of prominent men testi- 
fied to his good character. It was then that the at- 
torney for the government made use of the letter that 
Moran had written to Hall, in which he told about 
the different kinds of counterfeit he had to sell. 

Hall was called to the stand and testified to what 
took place at the meeting when Moran sold him the 
counterfeit. 

“The first thing I did,” said Hall, “was to upbraid 
him for writing me so unguardedly. ‘What do you 
mean,’ said I, “by sending such a letter through the 
mails?’ 

“Moran asked if it could be possible that he had 
been so careless. I replied in the affirmative and 
withdrew from my pocket his letter. ‘That’s what 
you wrote,’ said I, ‘only I have torn out the words 
in which you described the counterfeit. Don’t ever 
do that again.’ 

““T didn’t realize,’ said Moran, ‘that I had been 
so careless. Give me the letter,’ and he reached out 
his hand to take it. 

““No,’ said I, as I turned the sheet over. ‘I 
have written down some things on the back of the 
paper that I must buy for my family and I want 
to keep it.’ 

“All right,’ said Moran, ‘but tear it up as soon 
as you get through with it.’ ” 
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This testimony, of course, if it were true, con- 
stituted a complete identification of the letter. But 
a fortunate circumstance had given me additional 
proof. Before Moran’s arrest I had sent him a 
letter, in which I asked him to write and let me 
know where and when I could see him. I supposed 
he would send the reply to my office, and therefore 
I gave no address. I was surprised, therefore, one 
evening when he came to my house and asked to see 
me. I went to the door and he handed me a letter. 

“Here is a letter that I wrote to you to-day,” 
said he, ‘but when I came to direct it I found that 
you had given no address, and as I did not know 
the street number of your house I brought it over. 
There is nothing in it except the statement that I 
can see you if you want me to in the back room of 
my saloon next Sunday morning.” 

I thanked him and put the letter in my pocket 
without reading it. I knew it would come in handy 
in backing up his letter to Hall, and wanted to get 
it out of his sight. 

After Hall had finished his testimony I was called 
to the stand, where I told the story of the second 
letter. As the law stood at that time, attorneys 
could not make comparisons between acknowledged 
and disputed examples of handwriting for the pur- 
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pose of showing their similarity, but the two letters 
were nevertheless handed to the jury. 

Moran was convicted without hesitation, and sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment. The severity 
of the sentence made Gopher change his mind about 
pleading guilty, and he asked permission to with- 
draw his plea. The term of court was about to 
close, and Judge Cadwallader said the plea must 
stand unless the government could get its witnesses 
back before the following Wednesday. Some of 
the witnesses were already as far away as Chicago, 
and the requirement of the court could therefore not 
be met. 

Gopher Bill stood up in fear and trembling to 
receive his sentence. 

“The sentence of this court,” said Judge Cad- 
wallader, in the squeaky voice that all who knew 
him will so well remember, “‘is that the defendant 
be imprisoned in the State Penitentiary for eighteen 
months,” 

The unexpected leniency almost unnerved Gopher. 
If he had gone to trial he probably would have got 
five years. 

The old man, who was then sixty-five, served his 
time, came out, and, great bank burglar that he had 
been in his prime, was the cheap handy man of 
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criminals to the end of his days. Moran also served 
his full sentence. I found out afterward that he 
intended to “put me out of business,” as he ex- 
pressed it, if I had kept the appointment to meet 
him in the back room of his saloon that Sunday 
morning. He told a number of his gang that such 
was his intention. It was never my purpose to meet 
him, but if I had I presume that somebody who was 
ostensibly a drunken loafer would have tried to give 
me a black eye. Moran would have kicked him out 
of the place—apparently acting indignantly and as 
my friend—after which Moran and all of his 
friends would have gloated over my discomfiture. 
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GOING TO PRISON TO MAKE A CAPTURE 


For almost forty years my business has been to run 
down those who break the law. Early in my career 
as a detective I conceived the idea that the best way 
to catch a criminal is to think at least twice to his 
once. It’s true there is a time to shoot and shoot to 
kill, but this occasion does not arise nearly so fre- 
quently as one might imagine. A good many other- 
wise competent detectives have died with their 
boots on because they depended too much on force. 
And for the same reason a still greater number 
have failed to catch the men they were after. 

The story I am about to tell is perhaps as good 
an illustration as I can give from my own experi- 
ence of the good results that can sometimes be ob- 
tained from planning. In the latter part of 1872 a 
particularly dangerous counterfeit $50 Treasury 
note was put into circulation. Complaints came to 
Washington from all over the country. Everything 
that looked like a clew was investigated, but with- 
out satisfactory result. 

In May, 1873, the chief of the secret service or- 
dered me to go to Atlanta, Ga. He said he had 
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nothing tangible to turn over to me for investiga- 
tion, but a good many of the counterfeit notes had 
recently appeared in the South, and he wanted me 
to go down and see what I could find. 

I made up my mind I would hang around the 
resorts frequented by crooks and learn what I could 
hear. I was dressed shabbily and had no difficulty 
in mingling with those with whom I came in con- 
tact without attracting attention. And gradually 
I let it became known that I was a burglar. 

I had loafed around perhaps a week or so with- 
out hearing anything of importance when the news- 
papers printed an account of a sensational attempt 
to arrest two men near Natchez, Miss. The men 
were out in a boat when deputy United States mar- 
shals overtook them. One of the men jumped over- 
board and escaped. The other, who gave the name 
of Seymour, though his right name was James 
Hanford, was captured and lodged in the jail at 
Holly Springs, Miss. Hanford was suspected of 
passing one of the counterfeit notes. But when he 
was arrested he had not a dollar of spurious money 
upon him, and only $5 or $6 of genuine currency. 
He protested his innocence, declaring that he was a 
respectable farmer of Penora, lowa, where he owned 
a farm. 
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I went to Penora to investigate his statements. I 
found that they were all true except the one refer- 
ring to his respectability. He owned a farm, but 
he also dealt in counterfeit money. His neighbors 
did not know that he was engaged in anything ex- 
cept agriculture, but I learned that he bought coun- 
terfeit from Jim Pitts, the man who jumped over- 
board when Hanford was arrested. 

When I returned to Holly Springs I laid this in- 
formation before District Attorney G. Wiley Wells, 
who later became Minister to China. I asked Mr. 
Wells to co-operate with me in the execution of a 
plan I had devised to catch the string of men down 
through which the counterfeit passed from the mak- 
ers to Hanford. 

“Mr. Wells,” said I, “I believe the information I 
have obtained about Hanford will be sufficient if he 
be confronted with it to wring a confession from 
him. If so, I would like to be arrested for counter- 
feiting, put in jail with him, and then both of us 
permitted to break out together. Immunity can be 
promised him if he will do what I want him to do.” 

“What do you want to be sent to prison and then 
break jail for?” asked Mr. Wells. 

“So that all of the counterfeiters in the country 
will read about it,” I replied. “They all know Han- 
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ford, and if they read that he has broken jail with 
another counterfeiter they will be ready to sell me 
counterfeit money if Hanford introduces me to 
them. When we get loose I want him to take me to 
his friends.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Wells, “I will have Hanford 
brought over to my office and we will see what we 
can get out of him.” 

I went up the back stairs as Hanford was taken 
up the front way, and once inside the District At- 
torney’s office Mr. Wells and I both went at him. 
Only a little while was required to break down his 
denials, and with the penitentiary staring him in 
the face he was quite willing to buy his liberty by 
doing what I wanted him to do. 

Hanford, having been fully instructed what to do 
when I joined him in prison, was taken back to jail, 
while I was left to contrive means to bring about 
my own arrest in as conspicuous a manner as pos- 
sible. In order to have the matter appear to be 
genuine I told Mr. Wells I thought I ought to be 
picked up for trying to pass a bad bill in one of the 
local stores. He agreed with me and the store of 
Sam Frank was selected. Mr. Wells, who served 
with a loyal Kentucky regiment during the Civil 
War, said that Frank was the only man in town to 
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whom he would dare intrust the secret of my plans. 
Those were the reconstruction days of carpetbag 
government in the South and men from the North 
were not looked upon with favor. 

Frank accordingly warned his clerks to beware 
of me. He told them he did not like the looks of 
me, that more than likely I was a counterfeiter, and 
under no circumstances to take any money from me 
that did not look all right. A few days later the 
District Attorney provided me with a genuine fifty- 
dollar note, which I wet and rubbed together until 
it looked like a piece of canton flannel. Then I 
sauntered into Frank’s store and asked for a paper 
collar. A clerk handed me what I asked for and I 
gave him the rumpled fifty-dollar note, which, by 
the way, was not only good, but was marked with 
the initials of both the District Attorney and my- 
self. 

I shall never forget how the clerk looked at me. 
It was as if he were saying to himself, “Here’s the 
man who is passing all of this counterfeit money, 
and now he is trying to do me.” All he said, how- 
ever, was to ask me to wait until he could go to the 
back of the store and get the change from the 
cashier. While he was gone I gazed around the 
store, leaned up against the counter and began to 
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whistle. The clerk soon returned, gave me another 
hard look, and said he could not change the bill 
So I gave back the collar and went out. 

But before I had even left the store the cashier 
had reported the attempted “fraud” to Mr. Frank, 
and both had gone to the District Attorney’s office 
to tell him of what had happened. 

“There is only one thing to do,” said Mr. Wells. 
“Go before United States Commissioner Abbott and 
swear out a warrant and have him arrested.” 

The United States Marshal at that time was Col- 
onel Pierce, who had also been a Northern army 
officer during the war. He was known far and wide 
as a bad man to impose upon. During the trial of a 
Ku-Klux case, a few years earlier, L. Q. C. Lamar, 
who later become President Cleveland’s Secretary 
of the Interior, and was eventually appointed to 
the Supreme Bench, knocked Pierce down with a 
chair. Pierce arose and quietly informed Lamar, 
who was the attorney for the defendants, that his 
friends would call upon him before night to arrange 
for a duel. Within two hours they came. Lamar 
would not fight. But he apologized publicly for the 
insult he had heaped upon Pierce—apologized to 
the Court, the spectators and everybody. 

It was this kind of a man who was selected to 
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arrest me. But while Wells darea choose no other 
because of the local hostility to Northerners, he did 
not believe it advisable to tell Colonel Pierce that 
the arrest was to be only part of a plan to trap a . 
number of counterfeiters. I think he was afraid 
Pierce could not keep his face straight. At any rate 
he did not tell him. 

Mr. Frank’s clerk therefore went before Commis- 
sioner Abbott and swore to a warrant charging me 
with having tried to pass counterfeit money upon 
him. Word came back to Wells that Pierce would 
be over to arrest me the next day and I arranged 
with the District Attorney the remaining details. 

First I wrote a letter, ostensibly to a fellow 
criminal, in which I told him how well I was doing 
in the counterfeiting business in the South. This 
letter I left unsealed in my room. Then I put ina 
book in my trunk two hundred dollars’ worth of 
marked counterfeit money. I put a roll of two-hun- 
dred and eight dollars’ worth of counterfeit in my 
pocket, with the understanding that I should throw 
it away when arrested, as dealers in counterfeit 
money always do. Then I said to Wells :— 

“When the Marshal comes to get me I will be talk- 
ing to a bum I know on the sidewalk in front of a 
saloon.” 
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‘As the hour drew near when I knew the Marshal 
would arrive, I looked up the hobo and engaged him 
in conversation at the appointed place. I had my 
_ hat cocked over to one side of my head and was 
damning the “rotten town” and telling him that I 
was going up North, where a man in my line 
of business could make a little money, when I felt 
a tap on my shoulder. I looked around angrily and 
saw a tall, lank man. 

“Ts your name George Murray?” he asked. 

That was the name by which I was known, but I 
told the man who made the inquiry that it was none 
of his business. 

“Well, I know your name is Murray,” he replied, 
“and I have a warrant for your arrest.” 

“Read it,” I snapped out. 

Then the Marshal, with his peculiar drawl, began 
to read a document that he had drawn from his 
pocket. He had not uttered more than a dozen 
words before I drew the roll of counterfeit from my 
pocket and hurled it behind me, hitting the District 
Attorney in the stomach, as I afterward learned. As 
I did so my hand brushed aside the skirt of my coat, 
revealing the butt of a .38 calibre revolver. 

Instantly Marshal Pierce covered me with a 
double barrelled Derringer, each tube of which was 
large enough to hold a ten cent piece. 
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“Deliver up your arms!” he commanded. 

“Take them yourself, if you want them,” I said 
angrily, at the same time turning my back to him. 
Ostensibly I was only carrying out my part of a bad 
man, but in reality I didn’t want to fumble even 
with my own gun in the presence of a man who had 
the reputation of being rather quick on the trigger. 

Marshal Pierce took my revolver, placed his own 
weapon in his hip pocket and put mine in front, 
where he could get at it easily. He knew a good 
revolver when he saw one, and recognized that mine 
was superior to his own. 

“Murray, where do you live?” he asked. 

“None of your business,” I replied. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“None of your business.” 

“T think he lives in Captain Cooper’s lodging 
house,” interjected Wells. 

“You are a liar,” said I. 

“Murray,” said Pierce, “you’ve got a_ nasty 
tongue.” 

Away we went to the lodging house, where my 
room was found and in it the unsealed letter to a 
supposed criminal and the two parcels of counter- 
feit money. 

“Murray,” said Pierce, “the best thing you can 
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do is to make a full confession and tell us the names 
of those from whom you got this counterfeit money. 
You look like a young man of some intelligence, and 
I dislike to see such a man continue to lead a crimi- 
nal life. Better make a clean breast of it all, and 
perhaps regain your own liberty by exposing those 
who are more guilty than you are.” 

For reply I raged at him, denying that the trunk 
in which the counterfeit was found was mine or 
that the room was mine. To settle the question 
Captain Cooper, the landlord, was summoned. 

Captain Cooper, formerly a federal soldier, was 
of diminutive size and peaceful spirit. Caring to 
be neither an aggressive Northerner nor a Southern 
sympathizer, all he asked was to be let alone. He 
did not want to be embroiled in the quarrels of 
either side. So, when the captain, having entered 
the room, was asked to whom the trunk belonged, 
he was placed in an awkward position. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated, and then he pointed a finger at 
me. 

“You are a liar!” said I, springing at him. And 
poor old Captain Cooper, believing his life to be in 
danger, leaped out of the room and jumped down a 
short flight of stairs. 

“Murray,” said the Marshal, “you’ve got a gall 
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to deny that this trunk and this counterfeit money 
are yours.” 

Then the District Attorney, his assistant, the Mar- 
shal, and I went to get something to eat. Pierce, 
however, did not eat. He stood at the head of the 
table with his right hand in the pocket in which I 
knew was my revolver. During the meal Wells told 
Pierce that, owing to the overcrowded condition 
of the jail at Holly Springs, he wished he would 
take me to Oxford. 

“And while you are about it,” said Wells, “you 
might as well take old Jim Hanford, too.” 

Pierce readily consented, and it was planned that 
a negro deputy should take us to the train that was 
to carry us to Oxford. The Marshal, however, 
never suspected the real reason why we were going 
to be incarcerated in his home town instead of in 
Holly Springs. The fact was that the Holly Springs 
prison was too strong to permit anybody to break 
out of it easily, while the Oxford jail was weak. I 
wanted to be put in a jail that I could get out of 
when I wanted to. 

While Wells and Pierce, who were to accompany 
us to Oxford, were preparing for the trip I was 
locked up in the Holly Springs jail. I met Hanford, 
who pretended not to recognize me, and stood 
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around perhaps half an hour when a big negro 
deputy marshal locked Hanford’s left wrist to my 
right and started with us through the fields to the 
railway station. 

Wells and Pierce had not yet appeared. 

“Now you gemmen go about fo’ feet ahead of 
me,” said the negro, “‘and walk jess as fas’ as I do. 
And don’t you try to run or I shall be fo’ced to shoot 
you down—’deed I will.” 

We walked “fo’ feet ahead” of the negro for per- 
haps two miles, when I wheeled around and said to 
him :— 

“Now, Sam, you do not want to take us to jail. 
I’ve got $5 that I'll give you if you will let us go.” 

Instantly he pulled a gun on us. 

“Now you gemmen go on,” he said. “I’se an of- 
ficer of the law and you mustn’t try to bribe me. Go 
on, now.” 

When we reached the railway station we sat on 
the platform to wait for the train, and while we were 
waiting there I began to tap on the handcuff with 
the end of an umbrella that I had bought in Rio 
Janeiro when I was a sailor. Again the negro drew 
his gun. 

“Now you jess stop that,” said he. ‘“Needn’t try 
to break that handcuff, fo’ P’ll surely shoot you if 
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you do. I’se been told to take you on dis train and - 
I’se gwine to do it.” And with that he drew up the 
cuff on my wrist a notch. 

A little later I tapped on the handcuff again with 
my umbrella and the wrath of the observant negro 
knew no bounds. He pulled up the handcuff until 
the blood stopped circulating in my wrists and ad- 
dressing Old Jim, said :— 

“You is all right, but dat little man you got along 
with you is a bad man—’deed he is. But he can’t 
get away from me, and dare ain’t no use to try.” 

When Wells and Pierce came up I appealed to the 
Marshal to loosen my handcuff, and the negro excit- 
edly told him of my alleged attempt to escape. 
Pierce said the negro had done right. Then I ap- 
pealed to Wells. From the tone of my voice, he 
knew I wanted the handcuff loosened, and, the 
Marshal dissenting, he agreed to take the responsi- 
bility himself. Pierce then let the cuff out two or 
three holes. 

On the train Wells and Pierce sat across the aisle 
from and a little ahead of Hanford and me. Pierce 
wore a long linen duster, in the right hand pocket 
of which he carried my revolver. After the train 
had been running a little while I saw Wells hand 
Pierce a paper that I recognized, because I had 
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given it to Wells. It was my commission as a 
secret service officer. As Pierce read the paper, he 
drew my revolver from his duster pocket and put it 
in his hip pocket. Then he came over to me. 

“You played a pretty slick trick, Murray,” said 
he. “But you took some chances. If you had done 
anything with that gun when I arrested you, I 
would have dropped you.” 

When we reached Oxford we were put into a 
room by ourselves that occupied the entire top floor 
of the jail. The prison itself was surrounded by a 
sixteen foot fence, through which was a gate that 
was fastened with a chain. We planned to break 
from the jail a little after midnight, in order to catch 
a particular train for Louisville, and the warden 
promised to leave a heavy club near the gate to 
facilitate the breaking of the chain, 

I shall never forget how I felt when night came 
on and the lights began to flicker from the windows 
of adjoining buildings. It was summer and I heard 
the voices of children playing just outside the fence. 
I had gone to prison of my own volition, and I 
knew I was to be out in a few days, but it seemed as 
if I would have given everything I had to go at 
once. Old Jim was sleeping peacefully in his bunk 
and I sat near him in the darkness, looking frequent- 
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ly at my watch and wishing the time would pass 
more rapidly. 

At last midnight came of the sixth day and with 
it the hour for action. I awakened Old Jim and 
we crept softly out of the prison. At the gate I 
found the club that U. S. Marshal Pierce had 
promised to leave. In my pocket I had a bench war- 
rant authorizing me to arrest Old Jim if, after re- 
gaining his liberty, he should break his promise to 
jead me to his friends. With the club I broke the 
chain and we passed out of the gate. Outside a 
sentry was walking, but fortunately he was going 
from us. We skulked along a few steps, when sud- 
denly we saw two men approaching us, and one 
of them shouted, “Hullo, Jim!” 

Old Jim leaned up against me heavily and did not 
reply. 

“Tullo, there,” I called out. “Just getting home?” 

“Yes,” the voice; “no other place to go.” 

We had met a drunkard homeward bound and he 
had mistaken one of us for some one he knew. 

We reached the station in safety, and in a little 
while were on the train speeding to Mississippi 
Junction, where we changed to the Memphis train 
and went on to Louisville. 

The morning after our departure from the Ox- 
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ford Jail the news was sent broadcast that we had 
escaped. Circulars were at once put into the mails 
containing a minute description of each of us, and 
a reward was offered for our capture. I was there- 
fore not much surprised at an event that happened 
the next evening after our arrival in Louisville. We 
were sitting in chairs on the sidewalk in front of the 
cheap hotel at which we were guests. Old Jim was 
fifteen or twenty feet distant from me, deep in some 
sort of a reverie. We had been sitting thus in 
silence for perhaps ten minutes when a man drew a 
chair up to Old Jim and engaged him in conversa- 
tion. The next moment another man drew a chair 
near to me and sat down. I looked around and 
recognized ‘Yankee’? Bly, the Chief of Police of 
Louisville. 

“Here’s where we get ‘pinched’ again,” I thought 
to myself, “and I don’t care. It will help along our 
game.” 

“You and your friend strangers in the cty?” Bly 
asked. 

“Yes; said I; “we just came in this morning 
from New Orleans.” 

“Do you live in New Orleans?” 

“No, we live in Oxford, Mississippi,” said I, by 
way of helping him to make up his mind. 
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“Well, Iam sorry, my friend,” said Bly, “but I 
guess you and your pal will have to take a walk with 
me to the station house. The fact is, you answer the 
descriptions of two men who are wanted for break- 
ing out of the Oxford Jail.” 

“Take another look at me, Chief,” said I, ‘and 
you may remember me. I was here a year ago on 
another case. My name is Drummond. My home 
is in New York. 

“T remember you now,” said Bly. “It is your 
clothes that threw me off the track. But both of 
you do look like the men who are wanted for break- 
ing from the Oxford Jail.” 

“We are the men,” said I, “but our escape was 
only a part of some detective work that I am doing. 
However, go ahead and arrest us. Id like to have 
you take us up and give the story to the newspapers. 
Then let us go again to-morrow morning.” 

“But how could I let you go again in the morn- 
ing without the fact becoming known that the arrest 
was not ‘on the level’?.” 

“You could bring some of your men in to identify 
us and have them declare we were not the right 
men, couldn’t you?” 

“I guess that’s a good idea,” said the Chief. And 
then addressing Detective Gilchrist, who sat beside 
Old Jim, he said :— 
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“Gil, you and your friend take a walk with us 
up to the station house.” 

The Chief’s words fell upon Old Jim like a pen- 
itentiary sentence. As Gilchrist arose and told Jim 
to follow him the old man mechanically got on his 
feet and prepared to obey, but he quickly stepped 
around to me and whispered :— 

“Ts this all right, Mr. Drummond?” 

“Tt’s all right,’ said I. “Come along.” 

We passed the night at the station house. Bly s 
men failed to identify us the next morning and we 
were turned loose. The territory around Cincin- 
nati was at that time a hotbed of counterfeiters, and 
Old Jim, true to his promise, at once began to intro- 
duce me to his friends. They had read of our 
escape from the Oxford Jail, as they also knew of 
what they supposed to be the mistake of the Louis- 
ville police in failing to hold us, and were therefore 
disposed to give us their confidence. Jim took me 
around to see a noted character who was known as 
“old Mother Roberts,” a woman seventy years old, 
who dealt in counterfeit money. She received us 
cordially and gave me to understand that whenever 
she had anything to sell I could be one of her cus- 
tomers. In fact, the situation developed so rapidly 
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and so favorably that a number of secret service 
men were sent on from New York to help me, as 
it was not desired to arrest one until we could arrest 
all against whom we could get evidence. To have 
done otherwise would have been to capture only one 
man, as at his arrest the others would have taken 
fright and fled. 

After the arrival of the other secret service men 
Detective Kennoch went over to Cincinnati one 
night to buy some counterfeit from a man who was 
known as South Harris. Harris had been intro- 
duced as a dealer in counterfeit money, and such he 
was. But he was more. He was one of the par- 
ticular kind of counterfeiters who, when they could 
work with a crooked police officer, made it their 
business to blackmail prospective customers of what- 
ever good money they might have on their persons. 
‘And the Police Department of Cincinnati at that 
time contained many dishonest officers. The Chief 
was all right, but some of his men were not. 

Harris’ scheme was to conduct his negotiations 
with Kennoch in a place where a crooked policeman 
could be secreted, and at the proper moment have 
the officer appear and arrest him. Then Kennoch 
would be given to understand that if he would give 
the officer what good money he had he would be 
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released. We suspected something of the sort, and 
therefore I followed Kennoch at a distance, and also 
carried his revolver, so that in the event of his 
arrest no weapon would be found upon him. 

The arrest took place as we had feared and Ken- 
noch, refusing to buy his way off, was taken to the 
station house. I followed a few minutes later and 
asked permission to give him some cigars. An 
officer who at different times had seen me with Ken- 
noch exclaimed as I entered the room. “There’s 
another of this gang of counterfeiters!” and the 
officer who had arrested Kennoch also took me into 
custody. 

The next morning I sent a message to Judge 
Hoffman, a secret service man who afterward be- 
came Assistant United States District Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, telling him 
what had happened to Kennoch and myself and 
asking him to go about it quietly to get bail. Hoff- 
man, who was an excitable man, undertook his task 
in anything but a quiet manner. The first thing 
he did was to rush down to Police Headquarters 
and tell who we were, which in view of the cor- 
rupt tendencies of some of the police officers was pre- 
cisely the thing I did not want him to do. To pre- 
vent him from spoiling my plans I was compelled 
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to deny everything he said, which I did with all the 
emphasis at my command. Privately, however, I 
told the authorities who I was, and a little later 
Kennoch and I were released without the rest of 
the force being the wiser. 

For five weeks thereafter Kennoch and I lay 
under cover in an obscure hotel while the United 
States District Attorney spread the word that all 
the secret service men had gone. All of this time, 
however, we were working through Old Jim and a 
retired counterfeiter named Porter who had turned 
informer. Daily they brought us reports of men 
whom they knew to be in the business of selling 
the counterfeit five dollar notes. 

When the time came that we felt it would be safe 
to appear in the open we drew the lines quickly on 
all of the marked men. While Kennoch or myself, 
as the case might be, bought counterfeit the other 
was hidden near to act as a witness, and an arrest 
followed. Altogether we gathered in fifteen coun- 
terfeiters, all but one or two of whom were sent to 
the penitentiary. 

Such is the story of the case that began by going 
to prison at Holly Springs. As a sort of an appen- 
dix I may add that Old Jim was caught red handed 
during the operations in Cincinnati and sent up for 
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four years. He did not know all of the other secret 
service men who had come on from New York and 
made the mistake of trying to sell one of them coun- 
terfeit money. 

“T have only myself to blame, Mr. Drummond,” 
he said tome. “TI did as I agreed by you, but I saw 
a chance to make a little money on the side and 
couldn’t let it go by. That fellow didn’t look like 
a detective, anyway.” 
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Early in August, 1872, the Third National Bank 
of Baltimore was robbed. The vault was blown at 
dead of night and between $200,000 and $300,000 
taken. A large part of this sum was in coin and 
currency. The rest was in registered bonds and 
coupon bonds. The robbers escaped without leaving 
a clew to their identity. 

Coupon bonds can be cashed at any bank as 
readily as one government note can be exchanged 
for another. Registered bonds cannot. Ordinary 
thieves therefore do not take bonds the numbers and 
the names of the owners of which are matters of 
record. Forgers are the exception. With their 
secret chemicals for removing printing and writing 
inks without leaving a stain that even a magnifying 
glass will show, they can make use of registered 
bonds. The fact that a large number of blank 
drafts and checks had been stolen also indicated 
that one of the robbers was an expert forger. 

From these bare facts it soon developed that the 
robbers were Joe Elliott, Joe Chapman, Charlie 
Becker and a Russian. Becker was the forger—one 
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of the best that the world ever produced. Careful 
search revealed their movements for several days 
preceding the robbery. It was even found that men 
answering their descriptions were seen near the 
bank on the day it was rifled. But when all these 
facts became known the earth seemed to have swal- 
lowed the men who were wanted. 

More than a month passed, and nothing was 
heard of them. On September 17 the Chief of the 
secret service called me to his office. Beside him sat 
a man with a long white beard. The chief intro- 
duced him to me as Clement Herring, father of 
Charlie Becker’s wife. 

“This man runs a saloon on Stanton street,” said 
the Chief. “He expects his daughter and Mrs. 
Chapman to call on him to-morrow morning. Be 
on the watch outside, and if they come he will sig- 
nal to you. He says that they are going to leave for 
Europe in the afternoon, and that among their bag- 
gage will be a small red trunk containing the regis- 
tered bonds stolen from the Third National. Mr. 
Herring thinks they will get the trunk either on 
Lexington avenue near Twenty-second street or on 
Eighth avenue near Forty-eighth street. 

“Here’s what I want you to do. Once you get 
sight of these women, follow them wherever they 
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go. If they get the red trunk, follow them on the 
ship and learn the number of their stateroom and the 
names under which they depart—they are not going 
to use their own names. When you get these facts 
put them in this letter that I have written to the 
Chief of Police of Southampton, and give it to the 
purser on the ship, who will deliver it to an officer 
waiting at the pier on the other side. He will be 
notified that you are coming and will know what to 
do. Don’t arrest the women; don’t seize the trunk.” 

At eight o’clock the next morning I took up the 
watch in front of Herring’s saloon. I waited more 
than an hour before anything happened. Then a 
stylish carriage drove up. Two women alighted, 
and in the moment that elapsed before they 
descended the three steps that led to Herring’s 
basement saloon I took careful note of their ap- 
pearance. 

Each woman was apparently thirty years old and 
strikingly handsome. Both were gowned in the 
height of fashion. The blonde woman, who I after- 
ward learned was Mrs. Becker, was a trifle 
shorter than her companion, Mrs. Chapman, who 
was a statuesque brunette of perhaps five feet eight 
or nine. Both women were wreathed in smiles and 
apparently radiantly happy. They were going to 
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Europe to meet their husbands, and evidently the 
prospect pleased them. 

Two or three times while they were inside I 
walked past the place and caught glimpses of them 
through the window. The two women seemed to be 
sipping at glasses of Rhine wine, while they talked 
to the gray whiskered man who sat on the other side 
of the table. Mrs. Becker did most of the talking. 
The lightheartedness that marked her manner in the 
street had departed. She spoke earnestly and seri- 
ously. The man listened, almost sadly. 

While I was waiting I sent a newsboy to call a 
hack driver who had often driven me on business 
trips, and when, about eleven o'clock, the women left 
the saloon, I was ready to follow them. But I had 
not taken into account the possibility that the driver 
might not come with the accustomed cab. He 
didn’t. He came with what was the most fashion- 
able turnout of the time—a Clarence coach, drawn: 
by two horses. This fact is of importance only 
because the semi-circular front of the coach was 
glass, and I was dressed like a stevedore—slouch 
hat, blue shirt, rough trousers and no coat or waist- 
coat. I had contemplated the possibility that my 
work that day might take me along the docks, and 
had dressed accordingly. 
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However, there was nothing to do but to jump 
into the coach and tell the driver to follow the 
women wherever they went. They cut in and out 
through side streets and finally turned into Lexing- 
ton avenue. I remember with what amazement I 
was stared at by others who drove fashionable car- 
riages like my own. Behind the semi-circle of glass 
I sat like the modern “demonstrator” in a show 
window—apparently a stevedore seeing the sights 
at $8 a day! 

Near the corner of Twenty-second street—at the 
number at which the aged man said they might get 
the red trunk—the carriage containing the women 
halted. As they alighted and went up the steps to 
the house I saw that they were again the happy, 
frolicsome women who were overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of seeing their husbands. All of the earnest- 
ness and the seriousness with which they talked to 
Mrs. Becker’s sad-eyed father had been swept away 
in a swirl of smiles. 

Ten minutes after the door closed upon them a 
servant came out with some hand baggage. He 
placed it on the carriage at the driver’s feet and went 
back after some more. I watched carefully for the 
red trunk, but it did not come. In a few minutes 
the women appeared, still smiling. They entered 
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their carriage and were driven up Lexington avenue 
to Twenty-eighth street, then over to and up Broad- 
way. I followed along in my Clarence coach, keep- 
ing half a block behind them. They went straight 
up Broadway to Eighth avenue, and from there to 
the Forty-eighth street house that Herring had told 
me about. About an hour after they entered the 
premises the red trunk was brought out. A few 
minutes later the women followed. 

Telling my driver to be sure not to lose them, 
I resumed my pursuit. They drove straight to Cort- 
landt street and, still secluded in their carriage, 
went on the ferry. I let a few teams get in after 
them and then drove on the boat. 

I knew they were headed for the Cunard piers 
at Jersey City, which at that time were just below 
the present slips of the Pennsylvania Railroad. I 
also knew they had taken passage on the old side- 
wheel steamboat Cuba. So while we were crossing 
the river I left my carriage to look for the ship. 
To my amazement I saw that it was not at the pier. 
The next instant I saw it lying in the middle of the 
river. The tide had gone out at noon and, the dock 
not having been dredged as deeply as docks are 
now, the ship had gone out into the stream. Late 
passengers would be compelled to go out on a tender. 
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This was a possibility that I had not contem- 
plated. It is comparatively easy to board a ship ly- 
ing at her pier and almost impossible to get aboard 
a tender. While I was wondering what I should 
do the ferryboat nosed her way into the slip and I 
was compelled to do something quickly. This is 
what I did :— 

I had worked my way among the teams up to a 
point perhaps fifty feet behind the vehicle in which 
were the two women. When their carriage drove 
off I followed it. When they alighted I was almost 
beside them, and when their handbags were put off 
the carriage I grabbed two of them and made for 
the gangplank leading to the tender. 

Fortunately the crew of the tender thought I was 
a stevedore, and the stevedores thought I belonged 
to the tender. So nobody molested me and I got 
aboard. As soon as I could I looked for the women 
and was rejoiced to find that they had taken seats 
at the opposite end of the boat. I kept away from 
them all the way over and preceded them up the lad- 
der to the ship. Once on board the Cuba, I con- 
trived to get behind them in order to let them lead 
the way to the stateroom. They walked down the 
starboard side of the cabin to a point half way be- 
tween the middle of the ship and the stern and then 
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turned in to a little hall. I knew their stateroom 
could be only a few feet away, so I asked them if 
the baggage I carried belonged to them. They 
looked at it and replied that it did. I asked where 
I should put it and they led me to their stateroom, 
the number of which I noted. Then I held up a 
handbag which bore the name of “Mrs Bruce Cut- 
ting,” and asked to which of the women it belonged. 
Mrs. Chapman replied that she was Mrs. Cutting. 
The other bag was marked “Mrs. Stewart,” which 
Mrs. Becker told me was her name. Mrs. Chap- 
man was evidently impressed with my desire to 
make no mistake in delivering their baggage, as she 
gave me a twenty-five cent tip. 

This part of the work over, I went to the writing 
room and in the letter written by the chief of the 
secret service to the Chief of Police of Southampton 
filled in the names under which Mrs. Becker and 
Mrs. Chapman had departed, together with the 
number of their stateroom. Then I sought the pur- 
ser and presented my letter of introduction. 

“Did you get track of them?” he asked. 

I replied that I had and gave him their names. 
He consulted his passenger list and ran his fore- 
finger down the column of names. 

“You're right,” said he. “Here they are, and the 
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number of their stateroom is the same that you 
gave to me.” 

I handed him the chief’s letter to the Southamp- 
ton chief, urged him to deliver it before the women 
could leave the ship, and went aboard the tender 
just as the Cuba was preparing to get under way. 

The rest of the narrative has to do with events 
that took place in Europe. And it should be borne 
in mind that in following the women and the 
red trunk the purpose was twofold—first, to learn 
the whereabouts of the band that robbed the Third 
National Bank of Baltimore, and, second, to nab 
Becker if he slgpuld attempt to alter or sell any of 
the registered bonds. The women had committed 
no crime—we could not prove guilty knowledge 
on their part concerning the contents of the trunk— 
therefore we had no occasion to arrest them. And 
there was nothing to be gained by seizing the trunk, 
since payment on all of the stolen bonds had 
been stopped. We wanted only Becker and his 
band. 

When the Cuba reached Southampton an officer 
representing the Chief of Police was at the pier. He 
read the letter that was handed to him by the purser 
and followed the two women when they left the 
ship. Half an hour later he was on the same train 
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with them, bound for London, where they remained 
a night. The next morning they went to Paris. 
And the red trunk was among the baggage that 
followed them to the hotel at which they stopped in 
the French capital. 

The Southampton detective engaged accommo- 
dations at the same place and for a week nothing of 
importance developed. The women, who seemed to 
be plentifully supplied with money, went out every 
morning, evidently intent upon replenishing their 
already large stocks of finery. In the evenings they 
went to the theatres. 

One morning the Southampton detective waited in 
vain to see them go out for their accustomed shop- 
ping tour. An hour after the time when they 
usually entered the carriage he began to be nervous. 
Finally, he went to the clerk, and, after having led 
up to the subject gradually, made some reference 
to the “beautiful English women” whose beauty 
had been the subject of considerable comment. The 
clerk didn’t know whom he meant. The detective 
had purposely misstated their nationality in order 
not to display a knowledge of them that they might 
regard as suspicious should it come to their ears. 
But in a moment the clerk realized the detective’s 
mistake and said ;— 
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“Oh, you mean Mrs. Cutting and Mrs. Stewart. 
But they are not English women; they are Ameri- 
cans. They left the city this morning.” 

The closing sentence jarred the detective to his 
boot heels, but he controlled his emotions. 

“Where had they gone?” Oh, the clerk did not 
know. They left after midnight and another clerk 
was on watch. But he might. be able to find out. 

In a little while the clerk imparted the infor- 
mation that to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief the ladies had gone to Berlin. Strangely 
enough the detective was to depart for the German 
capital the same evening. Perhaps he would be for- 
tunate enough to go to the same hotel with them. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the detective, on 
his way to the train, stopped a moment at the clerk’s 
desk to bid him goodby. Pleasantries were ex- 
changed, the two men had shaken hands, when the 
clerkshurled a parting bit of badinage :— 

“Too bad you will not meet the American ladies 
in Berlin,” he said. “They have gone to Genoa.” 

The detective made enough inquiries to convince 
him that the information was undoubtedly correct 
and changed his own plans accordingly. On the 
way down to the Italian city he cudgelled his mind 
to determine how he should go about it to get track 
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of his lost immigrants. They would reach Genoa 
several hours ahead of him and might even have 
sped on to another city before his arrival. There 
was only one chance by means of which he might 
get trace of them—the red trunk. 

So when he reached Genoa he made anxious in- 
quiries of the man who had charge of the baggage 
concerning two ladies whose present address he 
wished to learn. Speaking no Italian he had diffi- 
culty in making himself understood, but at last 
sought to identify his friends by explaining that 
among their baggage was a red trunk. The bag- 
gage hands were questioned, and at last a man was 
found who had sent the box that was covered with 
the hide of a brindle cow. 

It had been transferred to a wharf of a steam- 
ship company that operated a line of boats between 
Genoa and Constantinople. 

Again the detective resumed his travels, only to 
find when he reached the city of the Sultan that he 
had lost all track of the women. Nobody had seen 
the red trunk—nobody at any of the hotels had 
seen the women. And he was on the point of re- 
turning to Southampton to report his failure when 
Becker and Chapman were arrested by the Turk- 
ish authorities for selling forged bonds! Their 
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trial brought their wives in public to their sides, 
and by shadowing them their new habitation was 
learned. 

Becker and Chapman were quickly found guilty 
and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment in 
Smyrna. The jail was a flimsy affair and in a few 
weeks they escaped. Simultaneously with their de- 
parture Mrs. Becker and Mrs. Chapman went to 
London, the detectives following and tracking them 
to a boarding house in an obscure part of the city. 
Within a week their husbands joined them, together 
with the other two men who robbed the Third 
National Bank of Baltimore, and within another 
week Mrs. Chapman was dead. 

The cause of her death will perhaps never be 
known. The end came suddenly. It has always 
been stipposed that she was poisoned by some mem- 
ber of the band. 

After Mrs. Chapman’s death the party separ- 
ated. Chapman came to the United States, robbed 
another bank, was caught, convicted and sentenced 
to twelve years’ imprisonment. Becker came to 
Brooklyn, where a policeman arrested him in the 
act of making plates for a $1,000 French note. The 
red trunk was never found. 

Others may wonder, as I did at first, why Mrs. 
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Becker’s father betrayed her husband to the secret 
service. I put the question to the man flatly. 

“Charlie didn’t treat me right,” he said. “He 
and I were in on a counterfeiting deal one time and 
he got all the best of it. I never could bear a dis- 
honest man. And, besides, I didn’t want my daugh- 
ter to go to Europe to meet him.” 
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In the detective business no incident is so small 
that it may not lead to the most important dis- 
closures. Therein lies the fascination of the work. 
Early in January, 1881, I was asked to help appre- 
hend William Burns, otherwise known as “English 
Billy,” who had been shot while attempting, in com- 
pany with another man then unknown, to pass 
counterfeit money in Stamford, Conn. I made a 
search of the New York hospitals and finally found 
him in the surgical ward of Blackwell’s Island. 
When he recovered I took him before Commis- 
sioner Shields, but the Stamford authorities failed 
positively to identify him. They were morally cer- 
tain he was the man they wanted, but they could not 
give unqualified affirmative answers and he was dis- 
charged. 

The incident seemed ended, but I thought I 
would watch Burns a little while, just to see who his 
friends were and what he would do. I put Daniel 
McSweeney on his track when he left the court- 
room and told him to shadow the young fellow. 
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McSweeney watched around for a day or two 
and learned that Burns seemed to be one of a gang 
of good-for-nothing men who made their head- 
quarters in the resorts around Chatham Square. 
Who these men were McSweeney did not know. 
He only knew they spent their time playing pool, 
drinking, gambling and so on. 

The secrets of such men, if they have any, can be 
gained only by slow, painstaking effort, and the fact 
that their companion Burns was a counterfeiter 
seemed only to make it worth while to learn more 
about them. So when McSweeney reported for 
duty the next morning I called him into my office. 

“Dan,” said I, “I want you to go down and camp 
with this crowd and find out who they are and what 
they are doing. Get yourself a room in a cheap 
lodging house, rig yourself out in some old clothes, 
gradually give them the impression that you are a 
crook and see if you cannot uncover some counter- 
feiters among them.” 

From that day on until the end of the case, Daniel 
McSweeney was to Chatham Square not Daniel 
McSweeney, United States Secret Service opera- 
tive, but “Dan” Dugan living without visible means 
of support and presumably a criminal. He estab- 
lished himself in a fourth floor back bedroom in a 
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lodging house that decent men never entered. His 
days and his nights he spent in the places in which 
the gang stayed. He played pool with the pool 
players, cards with the card players ard, so far as 
appearances were concerned, became as much of a 
loafer as any of them. 

After he had hung around with them for three 
or four days he disappeared from their haunts for 
a day. When he returned to them he brought with 
him four or five watches with which I had provided 
him. Some of the watches had an inch or two cf 
chain hanging to them, the links having been 
snipped off in the peculiar manner that thieves 
know so well. The ring of another watch had been 
wrenched out, as pickpockets by a quick twist 
remove the ring of a watch that they want to 
steal 

Between games of pool and at other appropriate 
times McSweeney showed these watches to some of 
his friends. They looked at them with interest. 
They also looked at McSweeney with interest. 
Here was a man who was buying stolen goods. 
They often had stolen goods to sell. With this man 
they could do business. And, as a matter of fact, 
this theory proved true. Within the next few days 
McSweeney bought from members of the gang 
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several stolen articles, which he turned over to me, 
properly initialed, for identification.’ 

As the relations between McSweeney and his new 
friends became more intimate remarks began to be 
made to Dan about counterfeit money. No one ad- 
mitted that he had any to sell, but the drift of the 
conversation always simmered down to the fact that 
if McSweeney—or “Dugan,” as they called -him— 
wanted to deal a little in spurious silver some of the 
crowd could stock him up. Dan, however, always 
shook his head. He was not in the business. He 
wouldn’t touch a bit of counterfeit. It was danger- 
ous, and besides it was not in his line. And even 
when Daniel Sullivan, who was known to the trade 

s “Scotty,” urged McSweeney to take a chance, at 
the same time offering to sell him the goods, Dan 
waved him away. 

“Tt’s too risky for me,” said Dan. ‘Those who 
want to can handle it—and some good men do— 
but I will not. I have a friend down in New Or- 
leans who has made a barrel of money in this way, 
and he’s never been caught, but I like to sleep nights 
and I couldn’t if I had that on my mind.” 

Dan, however, was only drawing back to make 
a plunge. Together we fixed up a letter from his 
supposed friend in New Orleans, in which Mc- 
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Sweeney was asked if he could not buy for him in 
New York $600 worth of counterfeit silver dollars. 
Directing the letter to Dugan to his Chatham square 
address, I enclosed it in another envelope and sent 
it to New Orleans to be mailed back. 

When the letter was delivered to McSweeney he 
tore off the signature to create the impression there- 
by that he was trying to protect his friend and 
showed the communication to “Scotty” Sullivan. 

“This crazy man in New Orleans can’t get 
enough counterfeit down South,” said Dan, “and is 
now sending North for it. I hate to touch the stuff, 
even to buy it for him, but he did me a good turn 
once when I was in a tight place and I must do it. 
Have you got $600 worth about you, ‘Scotty? ” 

“Scotty” hadn’t. He was so small a dealer that 
he had to pick a pocket to get money enough to buy 
the lead and antimony with which to get a manu- 
facturer to make $100 for him, and Dan knew it. 
But the plan was to make “Scotty” believe he had 
got against a big customer, so he would spread the 
news to other and perhaps larger members of the 
gang. All that “Scotty” could rake up was $50 
worth of trade dollars, which McSweeney bought, 
initialed and turned over to me. 

The deal over, Dan went on with his pool play- 
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ing and for a day or two reported nothing of much 
importance, He soon came in, however, with a 
worried look on his face. He had been in trouble. 
He did not know whether he had done right, but he 
had engaged in a fight with one of the gang. It 
came about this way :-— 

Dan and a crook named William Saunders were 
playing pool. 

“What were you coming out of Drummond’s 
office for this morning?” asked Saunders, 

“Who is Drummond?” asked Dan. 

“Drummond is the New York chief of the Secret 
‘ Service. I guess you know him well.” 

“I never heard of him, and any one who says I 
was ever in his office is a liar,” said Dan, laying 
down his cue. “Who said so?” 

“ ‘Scotty’ Sullivan told me,” replied Saunders. 

Scotty was just in the act of trying to make a fine 
shot at another table. He was still fiddling with his 
cue when the sound of an angry voice caused him to 
look up. 

“Did you tell Bill Saunders that you saw me 
coming out of Drummond's office this morning ?” 
asked Dan. 

“T guess I did—for I saw you.” 

Biff! bang! went the fists and in less than half a 
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minute “Scotty” was lying on the floor with one eye 
in process of becoming a deep black. Other mem- 
bers of the gang rushed in and pulled Dan from his 
place on “Scotty’s’’ chest. 

“Tt was only a joke,” explained Saunders, who 
had started the trouble by telling the story to Dan. 
“‘Scotty’ had sold you a little stuff and wanted to 
make sure that you were ‘on the level.’ He asked 
me to tell you he had seen you coming from Drum- 
mond’s office just to see how you would act. If 
you were a copper he thought he could tell it.” 

“Tt’s all right about its being a joke and about 
‘Scotty’ trying to see if I was a copper,” 
“but nobody can talk that way to me. If I hadn't 
knocked Scotty out, then he would have meant it. 


said Dan, 


Having knocked him out, he didn’t mean it. All I’ve 
got to say to you fellows is that [’ll break any man’s 
head who says he ever saw me come out of Drum- 
mond’s office. I don’t have to make a living that 
way.” 

This is the story that Dan told to me, while his 
face wore a worried look. 

“Maybe I did wrong, Chief—I don’t know. Did 
Lea. 

“Dan,” said I, “it is always a very serious thing 
for an officer to assault a citizen. But if any of that 
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gang should ever again tell you that he saw you 
coming out of my office hit him harder than you 
did ‘Scotty.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, Dan’s frenzied defense of his 
honor, resulting as it did in Scotty’s black eye, did 
more than he could have so quickly accomplished in 
any other way toward giving him the complete con- 
fidence of every member of the crowd. From that 
moment they entertained no doubt concerning him. 
He was one of them, ready to pick a pocket, buy 
stolen goods, or, on a pinch, get counterfeit money 
for his friend in New Orleans. 

As a result events moved rapidly from that time 
on. Ina little while McSweeney had bought some 
counterfeit money from Saunders, who, he learned, 
was a manufacturer of spurious coins; from Edward 
King and Charles J. Wilson, also manufacturers, 
and from John Farrel, alias Jack Barrett, who was 
with Burns at Stamford the night Burns was shot. 
As rapidly as he could make the deals without excit- 
ing suspicion he also bought from Christopher 
McDonald, another manufacturer, and from Samuel 
Barker, Robert Nelly, James R. Hyde, James F. 
Murphy and David Angelo. William Burns also 
sold him a few pieces, and, after great effort, he 
succeeded in making purchases from Martin Leon- 
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ard, saloon keeper and leader of the gang, and from 
Ann McCormack, Leonard’s common law wife. 
Altogether McSweeney bought, marked and turned 
over to me counterfeit money that he had bought 
from sixteen members of the band. 

The next thing was to get the men under arrest. 
If officers with warrants for the whole lot were sent 
out to scour the Chatham square resorts not more 
than four or five could be picked up before the news 
of their capture would cause the rest to flee. So it 
became necessary to get them by ones and twos with- 
out letting any knowledge of their fate get into the 
newspapers or otherwise to become public until the 
whole sixteen, or most of them, at any rate, were in 
prison. 

We were delayed a little by reason of the fact that 
Baker had gone to Washington to pick pockets dur- 
ing the inauguration ceremonies of President Gar- 
field, but at last we got under way. McSweeney 
lured “Scotty” Sullivan down near the Post Office 
Building, where officers of mine were lying in wait. 
An apparent attempt was made to arrest both of 
them, but McSweeney, of course, was permitted to 
get away, while “Scotty” was taken to the station 
house and put where newspaper reporters could not 
find him. Then I conceived the idea of establishing 
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headquarters in the old International Hotel, which 
stood at the present site of the Park Row Building. 
At the head of the stairs in this building I hired 
a number of rooms and the plan was for McSweeney 
to lure the members of the gang, on one pretext or 
another, to these rooms, one of which he pretended 
to be occupying. 

The plan worked well. McSweeney with a com- 
panion would come up the stairs and start to enter 
one of the rooms. Two or three of us would slip 
up behind them, grab the one we wanted in such a 
way as to pinion his arms to his sides, and hustle 
him away. One by one we put them away in this 
manner until perhaps eight or ten had been picked 
up. Then I made up my mind we would go to 
Martin Leonard’s saloon and get him and the 
woman with whom he lived. 

Leonard and his barkeeper were both bad men. 
Besides the customary cheese knives and implements 
of that sort, they also had, as we afterward found, 
more revolvers and knives than they had hands to 
use. I knew that if we walked in and tried to take 
them by force it would mean a fight in which we 
might be compelled to kill one or both of them to pre- 
vent being killed. So McSweeney, at my suggestion, 
went into the saloon and asked for a glass of beer, 
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while we waited outside near the door. Having 
taken his drink he came out, passing through the 
short swinging screen and then called back :— 

“Oh, Martin! Come out and see the scrap!” 

Martin hustled around from behind the counter, 
and the moment he came through the door we 
grabbed him around the arms and snapped the hand- 
cuffs around his wrists. He didn’t seem to know 
what was going on until he heard the click of the 
cuffs, which he then gave such a wrench that it 
seemed as if he would break them. His barkeeper, 
who was also a dealer in counterfeit, followed at 
his heels, and we gathered him in in the same man- 
ner. Then we went into the barroom and took Ann 
McCormack, Leonard’s wife. 

At one o’clock in the morning we were hammer- 
ing on the door of Saunders’ apartments, on the 
fourth floor of a lodging house in Second avenue 
above Houston street. Over the transom we could 
see a dim light, but repeated knocks brought no 
answer. We burst in the door, and Saunders’ wite, 
clad only in her night clothing, flew at us like a 
tigress. Catching sight of McSweeney, she turned 
on him as if she would have torn him in pieces, call- 
ing him all the vile names to which she could lay 


her tongue. 
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“Danny Dugan!” she shrieked. “I knew you 
were a copper all the time. I always told Bill you’d 
throw him down and now you’ve done it.” 

It all happened so quickly that Saunders, who had 
been asleep, had barely time to rub his eyes when he 
was also put under arrest. Both were compelled 
to dress and were taken to the station house. 

Two hours later, or at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we were at Edward King’s home, on Forsyth 
street, near Rivington. King lived on the third 
floor, rear, of a tenement, and, like the other house 
we visited, a light was burning, but knocks brought 
no answer. So we burst in the door. 

We might have thought we were in a mint. Silver 
coins of all denominations were scattered about the 
rooms—for King and Wilson, who were found in 
bed, were at work when we came. Molten lead was 
in the melting pots, the moulds were lying open, and 
everything was as it would have been if two men 
who had been at work all night had suddenly stopped 
for a moment. 

We found more than four hundred counterfeit 
coins, all of which had been made since sundown. 
And talk about your Central American military 
costume!—a pair of spurs and a Panama hat—the 
room in which these men worked was so hot that 
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they wore nothing but handkerchiefs under their 
chins. 

With these men behind the bars with the others, 
the only important man who was still out of jail was 
Burns—‘“English Billy.” Many a time McSweeney 
had tried to inveigle Burns to the International 
Hotel, but without success. Perhaps Burns had 
noticed that the men who walked away with 
McSweeney never came back; at any rate, he always 
had an excuse when Dan tried to bait him down to 
the place where the rest of us were waiting to get 
him. 

More than that, Burns had told McSweeney he 
would kill me on sight. He never forgave me for 
arresting him after he had been shot in Connecticut 
and had “gotten away clean,” as he expressed it. 
McSweeney believed that he meant business and 
warned me not to get in his way. 

“You have a wife and family, Chief,” McSweeney 
said, “and if I can get Burns up here I will arrest 
him. He has no feeling against me. At any rate, 
you had better let him alone.” 

“All right, Dan, said I. “Get him if you can, 
but I am willing to take a chance on him if it so 
happens that you cannot get him up to the room.” 

All other means having failed to get Burns, sev- 
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eral of us started out to arrest him. On the way to 
the place where we expected to find him we met him 
in the street. 

“Hello, Billy,” ‘said McSweeney. “Where are 
you going?” 

Burns mumbled something about being in a hur- 
ry and started to run. Dan took after him, but 
Burns was the better runner. Instantly McSweeney 
and all the rest of us began to yell “Stop, thief!” A 
big policeman, hearing the cries and seeing the 
fleeing Burns, swung his night stick on him and 
Burns dropped. Nor did he get up until he was 
picked up. In one hand was clasped a dagger. 
In one of his pockets was a revolver. In his scalp 
was a gaping wound seven inches long. 

The entire sixteen having been arrested, their 
trial followed in due order. Fourteen either plead- 
ed guilty or were convicted. Dennis Glennon was 
the only one who was acquitted, and Joseph 
Delehanti, for some reason that I could never un- 
derstand, was not tried. Leonard, the leader of the 
gang, was given a ten years’ sentence. His wife 
was sent up for two years. Burns was given five 
years. Two were let off on suspended sentence, 


and the others were given from one to three years 
each. 
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The next day after the arrest of Burns I was 
talking with the policeman who assisted so materi- 
ally by knocking him out with a club. 

“That was a bad man that you helped to arrest 
yesterday,” said I, adding a few particulars about 
his crimes and desperate character. 

“You don’t say so?” said the giant Irishman, who 
had made a seven-inch wound in Burns’s scalp. “Tf 
I’d known that I’d hit him ha’arder.” 


THE LUCK OF AN IRISH SEXTET 


THE LUCK OF AN IRISH SEXTET 


This story has to do with certain incidents, amus- 
ing and otherwise, that arose from the efforts of six 
Irishmen to restore prosperity along the New York 
docks in the summer of 1875. The Irishmen were 
stevedores, and, times being bad at their trade, they 
started a mint. Let one of them get a genuine trade 
dollar, half dollar, or quarter to use as a pattern—or 
as a “daddy,” as they called it—and they would 
turn out “shiners” in abundance. But such were 
the vicissitudes of fortune that the lack of a “dad- 
dy” often plunged them into poverty. 

It was during such a period of unfortunate finan- 
cial depression that I first met James Maher, or 
“Brock” Maher, as he was called. 

Maher was a big, raw-boned fellow, perhaps fifty 
years old, leader of the band. An old counterfeiter 
had offered to introduce me to him, and we found 
him one evening sitting on a truck in a dark corner 
near the Battery. Left to ourselves, he told me his 
story. 

“Me frind,” he said, “you come to me at a most 
unforchinit time. This is the sixt’ of July. On the 
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Fort’ I got droonk, came home in a horrible condi- 
tion, and while I was a-sleeping it off me old wom- 
an went through me clothes. And not a dollar or a 
cent did she leave me.” 

“That’s bad, ‘Brock,’” said I, “but such a thing 
ought to trouble you less than it would almost any- 
body else. You can make your own money.” 

“T can, can 1?” he replied with feeling. “How the 
divvle can I make me own money, when I haven’t a 
‘daddy’ to me name? Tell me that.” 

I couldn’t tell him, and he went on— 

“Now [ll tell ye what to do, me frind. Ye’re like 
meself—ye want money and ye don’t want to wor-rk 
too hard fer it. If ye had come to me any time but 
this I could ’a’ sold ye all ye could carry. But just 
now, as I said, ’m on me uppers. I haven’t an 
ounce iv lead, and if I had a ton I couldn’t make a 
nickel for lack of a ‘daddy.’ Now, I’ll tell ye what 
ye do. Give me eight or nine dollars and come back 
here in two days and I'll have ye all the nice ‘shin- 
ers’ ye want.” 

I didn’t like the idea of furnishing a man capital 
with which to commit crime, merely for the purpose 
of arresting him, so I told him I did not have the 
money with me, and did not know, just then, where 
I could get it. I told him, however, that I expected 
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to get a little money soon, and we parted good 
friends. 

When I went back to the office I related the con- 
versation to Chief Washburne, and he asked me 
why I didn’t give Maher the money. 

“T didn’t give it to him,” said I, “because if I had 
done so, and afterwards arrested him, his attorney 
at his trial would have cross-examined me something 
like this: 

‘Where did you first meet this defendant?’ 

“ “Down on the docks.’ 

“What was he doing?’ 

“ ‘Sitting on a truck.’ 

“Did he tell you whether he was out of work?’ 

«Ves, he said he was.’ 

“ Did you give him any money?’ 

apes. 

“Was anything said with regard to what use the 
money you gave him was to be put?’ 

# Ves, 

‘What was to be done with it? 

“ ‘He was to use it to make counterfeit money.’ 

“‘Then you found an idle man sitting on the 
docks and furnished him with money with which 
to become a criminal. Is that it?’ 

“‘And I should have been compelled to say, ‘Yes.’ ” 
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“Well, I guess you are right,” said the chief. 
“We'll go over to the United States District At- 
torney’s office and see what advice we can get there.” 

We saw one of the assistant attorneys, and he 
was most emphatic in his declaration that I should 
have given Maher the money for which he asked. 
He finally went so far as to tell me to do it. 

“Tl do nothing of the kind,” said I, “no matter 
who may tell me to. If Maher can be caught in no 
other way than this he never will be caught by me.” 

The chief stood by me, and this means of getting 
evidence was definitely abandoned. 

A few days later, however, the man who had in- 
troduced me to Maher told me that “Brock” wanted 
to see me—that he had raised a few dollars with 
which to buy materials and now had some counter- 
feit trade dollars to sell. A night was set for me to 
meet him, and I found him sitting on the same old 
truck, near the Battery. 

“How are ye, Tom, me boy?” said he (I was 
known to him as “Tom Moran’). “I wonder if 
ye are still broke, as ye was the other night? I 
hope ye have money with ye this evening, as I’ve 
got something good.” 

“Something good, eh,” said I; “‘let’s see it.” 

“Don’t be so fast, me boy,” said the old man. 
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“T want to know first have ye any money?” 

“Well, Brock,” I said, “I’m sorry to say that I am 
in about the same financial condition that I was 
when I saw you the other time. But my sister has 
a gold watch, and I know where there is a pawn 
shop. I hate to hock the girl’s ticker, but I’d rather 
do it than to miss anything.” 

“And how long would it take you to go home 
and get the watch?” asked the old man. 

“Oh, I’ve got it with me,” I said, pulling out 
my wife’s watch, a timepiece worth about $17, that 
I had pawned in such emergencies I don’t know how 
many times. 

“Well, get to your uncle’s in a hurry,” said 
Brock. “Raise every dollar you can and come back. 
I'll wait for ye; and I can tell ye now, me boy, that 
I’ve got something good.” 

I left him sitting on the truck, while I went to 
the nearest pawnshop, returning in a little while 
with a pawnticket, which I showed him, and $7. 

“Now, I'll talk business,” he said. Pulling out 
a shining trade dollar from his pocket, he held it 
before my eyes. “The Sicritary of the Trizury him- 
self,” he continued, “couldn’t tell this coin from one 
of his own. His money and mine are like the peas 
ina pod. The only difference is that he charges ye 
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a hundred cints on the dollar for his, while ye can 
have mine for a quar-rter of that. How much do 
ye want?” 

I told him I would invest the whole $7 with him, 
and he rummaged around in his pockets until he 
had counted out and handed over to me twenty- 
eight trade dollars, each as bright as a new tin 
can. 

“Spind ’em as ye would water,” said he, “for 
there’s plenty more where these came from. And 
whin ye want more, remember that I’m the man 
who can give them to ye.” 

I told the old man that I should never forget him, 
and we parted. I went home and marked each of 
the dollars with my initials, so that I could identify 
them in court. The next morning I looked up the 
informer who had introduced me to Brock and told 
him I wanted him to put me in touch with the rest 
of the band, one at a time, as quickly as possible. 
Maher’s confederates were Michael Boyle, Bernard 
Quinn, James McGrath, Michael Tague, and an- 
other man whose name I have forgotten. Maher 
and McGrath were manufacturers of counterfeit. 
The others were “shovers,” or distributers. 

Before night I had been introduced to Michael 
Boyle, and had made an appointment to go out with 
him the same evening to “shove.” The art of “shov- 
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ing” is to go into'as many places as possible, make 
the smallest purchase consistent with appearances, 
pass out a piece of counterfeit money and get good 
coin in change. Saloons and cigar stands are usually 
selected for this purpose by those who deal in coun- 
terfeit silver coins. And the practice is for one man 
to go inside and turn the trick while another waits 
outside to watch for the police. 

A little after nightfall I met Boyle and he gave 
me a counterfeit half dollar with which to begin my 
operations. I had already provided myself with 
perhaps fifty fifty-cent shinplasters that he didn’t 
know about, and while he was outside the cigar store 
I bought a nickel cigar with a shinplaster and re- 
ceived forty-five cents in change. In the middle of 
the block he overtook me and I turned over to him, 
by agreement, forty-five cents. Boyle then gave me 
another counterfeit half dollar which, as soon as I 
entered a cigar store I marked, paying for my pur- 
chase with another shinplaster. 

Before we quit business that night I had spent 
every one of my shinplasters and had in my posses- 
sion as many of Boyle’s counterfeit dollars. Then 
we divided up the change that I had turned over 
to him. I also gave him half of my cigars, and he 
went home, presumably feeling that the evening 
had been profitably spent. 
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At one night intervals I went out with the other 
members of the band. From McGrath, a manufac- 
turer of counterfeit, I bought some half dollars 
and quarters, while with each, Tague and Quinn, I 
spent an evening “shoving.” 

Having obtained enough evidence, as I believed, ' 
to convict the whole crowd, the next thing was to 
get them under arrest. More than that, the arrests 
must all be made within a few hours of each other, 
otherwise the taking of one into custody might 
cause the others to flee. So I made an appointment 
with each one to meet me at a certain hour on a 
certain day, representing to each one that I was 
about to make a considerable investment in coun- 
terfeit. And I arranged that secret service men 
should cover each meeting point and arrest the 
man with whom I might be. 

The first meeting came off at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. I was standing on a corner talking with 
James McGrath and we were discussing whether we 
should go into a saloon to conduct our transactions 
when a man stepped up to McGrath and told him he 
was a prisoner. At the first sign of trouble I took 
to my heels. For the purpose of completely deceiv- 
ing McGrath, one of the officers gave chase and 
eventually caught me. McGrath had just been 
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locked in a cell at the Bleecker street station of the 
secret service when my captor and myself, panting 
hard, entered the front door. I was led past Mc- 
Grath’s cell, in order that he might see me, and 
locked up. But in ten minutes I was quietly let out 
the back way to keep my next appointment. 

At two hour intervals during the afternoon I was 
arrested with Boyle, Tague and Quinn, respectively, 
in each case sprinting for my liberty and eventually 
being captured, locked up—and released. All were 
then under arrest but old Brock Maher himself, and 
my appointment with him was for nine o'clock at 
night. He was a little ahead of time, and I found 
him waiting for me. I at once broached the cus- 
tomary subject of where we should go to make our 
deal when a secret service man tapped him on the 
shoulder and told him he was under arrest. 

Maher didn’t think so. He was a powerful six 
footer and instantly began to fight. The other five 
counterfeiters having been arrested, there was no 
necessity for me to run in this case, and I closed in 
upon Maher with the others. In the midst of the 
scuffle I saw an opportunity, while the rest were 
serving as targets for his fists, to grab him by the 
throat. Harder and harder I shut down upon him, 
until finally, gasping and almost black in the face, 
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he ceased to struggle, and handcuffs were put on 
him. 

The next morning the six prisoners met at break- 
fast in the station house. 

“Have inny of ye seen Tom Moran?” asked Mc- 
Grath. ‘Poor Tom! He was with me when I was 
pinched, but I haven’t seen him since he was iocked 
up.” 

“Tom was with me when I was caught,” said 
Quinn. - 

“Ye don’t say so,” said Boyle, in amazement. “He 
was with me, too.” 

“Well, Tom himself pinched me,” said old Brock 
Maher, and then the other five for the first time 
realized how they had been trapped. 

“I knew ye were a copper the first time I saw ye,” 
said McGrath, when I saw him the next day. 

“Of course you did,” I laughingly replied; “that’s 
why you sold me those counterfeit halves and quar- 
tens. 

“Well, ye did me no dirt when ye fooled me,” 
said old Brock, with his customary .good humor, 
“and I bear ye no grudge. Ye did yer jooty, and to 
show ye I think none the less of ye, I’ll shake yer 
hand.” 


One by one the cases came to trial and convictions 
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followed as rapidly as the juries could go through 
the forms prescribed by law. I was feeling very 
good over the outcome, when one day I met Louis 
F. Post, attorney for the Irish sextet. Post, by the 
way, is now the editor of the Public, a single tax 
publication issued in Chicago. 

“Drummond,” he said, “I am going to free every 
one of those counterfeiters that you convicted.” 

I laughed as if I thought he were joking, as in- 
deed I did, and he continued :— 

“There is no joke about it. The indictments in 
those cases are not worth the paper upon which they 
are written. In every one of them is omitted the 
phrase required by law, ‘then and there, with intent 
to defraud.’ I am going to make a motion before 
the trial judge to set the convictions aside and dis- 
charge the defendants. And, under the law, he can 
do nothing but grant the motion.” 

Investigation proved all that Post said to be only 
too true. He procured the reopening of the case, 
made his motion, the convictions were set aside, 
and all of the prisoners except McGrath, who had 
broken from the Ludlow Street Jail and stowed 
away on a steamship bound for England, were dis- 
charged. McGrath, by the way, was captured as 
his ship was descending the Delaware River, and he 
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received a short term for breaking jail. The others 
went absolutely free. 

I was unspeakably angry. Before the cases 
against the prisoners were dismissed, I mentioned 
the name of the man who drew the indictments to 
the trial judge and pleaded for an opportunity to tell 
of an instance in which I knew the man in question 
had been corrupt in a small way. 

“T once knew this lawyer,” said I, “to substitute 
cheap three-for-a-nickel cigars for five hundred 
twenty-five cent smuggled Havanas that had been 
turned over to him as evidence by the customs au- 
thorities. When I went to his office to get the 
cigars to take them back to the revenue office I 
noticed the substitution and called his attention to 
it. “What difference does it make?’ he asked. ‘It 
makes this difference,’ I replied, ‘that I will not re- 
turn the substitutes.’ And I refused to take them. 
I presume he has them yet, if he has not destroyed 
them or given them away.” 

The judge listened to me intently, but the pris- 
oners were, nevertheless, discharged. Post, by the 
way, was never suspected of being in collusion with 
the lawyer. In the first place, Post is honest. Fur- 
thermore, he was not the attorney for the counter- 
feiters when the indictments were drawn. 
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Thus it came about, as a grotesque conclusion to 
these ludicrous cases, that the only counterfeiter who 
was punished was imprisoned for breaking from a 
jail in which he was illegally confined. And the 
last humorous feature was afforded when a German 
juror, who had voted to convict one of the Irishmen, 
stepped over to me in the courtroom and said :— 

“You fool these Irishmen mit your talk about be- 
ing a counterfeiter, but you could never fool me. 
Why? You have gray eyes. I have looked long, 
but I never yet see a man with gray eyes who gets 
into trouble and goes to jail. Believe me.” 

This was thirty-three years ago, and my obser- 
vation since the German made this remark con- 
vinces me there is some truth in what he said. 


A WONDERFUL MAN WHO LOST 
HIS; LUCK 
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All criminals are firm believers in the great power 
of “luck.” If a safe be blown and the blowers get 
away with a bulging sack of plunder no small part 
of the resultant success is attributed to good fortune. 
If plans equally well laid suddenly go to pieces when 
a policeman appears that is bad luck. At the crucial 
moment Fortune’s smile changed to a frown. It 
was only a chance that the officer was not elsewhere. 
Luck was “bad.” Such is the belief of criminals. 

Circumstances like the one I am about to relate 
accentuate this belief. One of the brainiest criminals 
who ever operated in this country had conceived a 
plan by which he hoped to get several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Before he made a move he had worked 
out his scheme in his mind to the last detail. He in- 
tended there should be no hitch. He had success- 
fully engineered other great ventures of the kind 
and he felt that he knew what to do. 

At a certain stage of his operations it became 
necessary for him to take a small piece of work 
to a job printer. I do not know how many job 
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printers there are in New York—probably a great 
many thousand—and no doubt he did not know. 
All he wanted was to have an impression made from 
a certain plate he had brought with him. 

So far as he knew there was no reason why he 
should seek one printer in preference to any of the 
others. He therefore did what any one in the same 
circumstances would have done, took his job to the 
first printer he found. 

Of the thousands of job printers in New York I 
am quite sure I do not know more than six. It so 
happened, however, that one of the six was the man 
to whom the criminal took the engraved plate from 
which he wanted a proof. 

Within two hours the printer was in my office. 

I was chief of the New York division of the 
secret service at the time. 

“Something strange occurred at my place this 
morning,” he said. “A man brought a steel die 
with ‘$1,000’ and a piece of scroll work engraved 
upon it. Said he wanted a proof. I didn’t like 
his looks and told him to come back to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“What kind of a looking man was he?” I asked. 

“Oh, a tall lank old fellow with gray whiskers.” 

“What makes you think there is something wrong 
about his request for a proof of the die?” 
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“T don’t know as I can tell exactly. He simply 
made a bad impression on me, but he may be all 
right at that. I thought, though, that I ought to 
come down here and tell you about him.” 

I accompanied the printer to his place of busi- 
ness, where he showed me the die he had described, 
and gave me a proof of it. 

When I saw the proof I was as suspicious about 
the matter as the printer had been—and as much 
puzzled. I had no doubt that the die was made for 
the purpose of aiding in the production of some sort 
of counterfeit, but whether government bonds or 
something else I did not know. 

“This man is coming to get his proof to-morrow 
afternoon?” I asked the printer. 

“Yes, he said he would.” 

“Well, I’ll have a man up here watching the place 
all day. He’ll watch everybody who goes in and 
comes out. When the man who brought this die 
goes out you follow him to the door and signal to 
the man whom I shall send up here in the morning. 
He’ll be walking on the.other side of the street.” 

The next morning Clarence R. Eves took up his 
position in front of the printing office, prepared to 
stay, if necessary, all day or many days. He had 
not been waiting long, however, before he saw some- 
thing that opened his eyes wide. A tall, gray whisk- 
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ered man jumped from a car in the middle of a 
block, stopped a moment, looked carefully in every, 
direction, then entered the printer’s place of busi- 
ness. Eves was not close enough to be absolutely 
certain, but if this man was the one he believed him 
to be he was a criminal who never started a swindle 
that he did not intend to run into six figures. He 
would wait until the man came out and see if the 
printer gave the signal. 

For five minutes Eves waited. Then the stranger 
appeared in the doorway, and Eves, who had drawn 
nearer, got a good look at him. There was no longer 
any doubt about his identity. The man was Wil- 
liam E. Brockway, the most expert counterfeiter 
in the country—the man who sold Jay Cooke 
$90,000 worth of counterfeit government bonds 
that the Treasury Department redeemed, believing 
them to be genuine. And, as Brockway descended 
the steps the printer appeared at the door and gave 
the signal. 

When Eves came back to the office and reported 
what he had learned I felt that I had again been 
thrust into a race with the elusive Brockway. I had 
caught the man a few years before, in a big coun- 
terfeiting deal, and months were required to run 
him down, so I was prepared for a long chase. And 
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the first thing to do seemed to be to write to Wash- 
ington to find out what particular bond the old man 
was evidently preparing to counterfeit. 

I sent a proof of the die to Chief Brookes and in 
a day or two was informed that it was a fac-simile 
of no part of any government bond. Evidently my 
chase after Brockway was at end before it had fairly 
begun, as government funds could not be used to 
catch other than counterfeiters of national securities. 
I therefore turned over all the facts to the New 
York Police Department. 

This was in March, 1883. I paid no more at- 
tention to Brockway until August of the same year, 
when Chief Brookes informed me of a rumor that 
the aged man was about to spring some sort of a 
counterfeit bank note and ordered me to look him 
up and keep him under observation. 

I put two men on his track and in a little while 
found him living in Greenwich street under his old 
alias of “Colonel E. W. Spencer.”” But in his old age 
experience and caution had made him a hard man to 
follow. He never took a direct route to any place. 
He doubled and turned and twisted, jumping off 
from and on to cars in the middle of the block, 
turning sharply around corners and resorting to 
many other tricks to elude possible pursuers. Time 
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after time the old man took the Sixth avenue ele- 
vated and alighted at Twenty-eighth street, but 
never were the men able to follow him to his desti- 
nation. He would stand at the corner of Twenty- 
eighth street for a while, go down Sixth avenue for 
a block or two, dart over toward Broadway and 
disappear. No one could follow him because no 
one dared to get close enough to him to turn as 
sharply as he did. He was looking for “shadows” 
and would have quickly spotted any detective who 
came near him. 

I was nevertheless determined that Brockway 
should be followed, and after turning the matter 
over in my mind for a while, I decided to press into 
service my small boy, Lewis E. Drummond, a lad 
ten years old. I brought Lew to the office, showed 
him Brockway’s picture and then told him what I 
wanted him to do. 

“Go up to Sixth avenue and Twenty-eighth street 
with these men,” I said, “and play around the sta- 
tion until you see the man whose photograph I have 
shown you come down the stairs from the station. 
Take some marbles along, play on the sidewalk 
around Brockway wherever he goes and see what 
place he enters. The men whom I am sending with 
you will never be more than a block or two away, 
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and after you get through, they will bring you back 
to the office.” The boy was taken to the designated 
corner and left to stand guard at the station, while 
Blackwood and Glaudel, who accompanied him, 
drew away to a safer distance. Early in the after- 
noon, Brockway came down stairs from the elevated 
station, and the boy saw him. 

Brockway, as usual, stood around the corner for 
a few minutes for the purpose of seeing if any 
suspicious persons might be lingering near. While 
he was getting the lay of the land, Lew was playing 
marbles around his feet, and once shot a marble 
between his legs. The old man noticed the young- 
ster, patted him on the head, and started down Sixth 
avenue. | 

Lew as quickly moved his marble game and went 
dancing down the street, sometimes ahead of Brock- 
way, shooting marbles back toward him, and some- 
times behind him, firing them in front of him. Ap- 
parently he was very much engrossed in his play, 
but in fact not so much so that he did not see Brock- 
way turn into Twenty-sixth street toward Broad- 
way. And over this critical block, where my men 
had always lost Brockway, because they dared not 
get near him, the boy trudged along until he saw 
the man go into the St. James Hotel, which at that 
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time stood at the corner of Twenty-sixth street and 
Broadway, where the St. James building now stands. 

We had at last really got on Brockway’s trail, and 
in a few days we found him going to a house in 
Lexington avenue. The following day he went 
again, remaining nearly five hours, and on the even- 
ing of the third day he was seen eating supper in 
the basement. Visits of such length and frequency 
convinced me that he went there for no lawful pur- 
pose, and I put men to work watching the house. 
Brockway every day continued to come and go, and 
toward evening of each day a small, middle aged 
man, who looked like a country merchant, was seen 
to go out for a stroll, as if, having been sitting all 
day, he sought to limber his muscles. Finally the 
small man and Brockway were seen to come out 
together, and then I sent a description of the small 
man to the chief of the service at Washington. 

A day or two later Chief Brookes sent me a pho- 
tograph of a man. 

“Your description,” he wrote, “seems to fit the 
man whose picture I enclose with this letter. If so, 
the man you have seen is Nathan B. Foster, an old 
time counterfeiter, of Bradford, Ill.” 

I showed the photograph to the men who were 
watching the Lexington avenue house. 
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“That’s the man we've seen,” they said. “He’s 
the one who walks out with Brockway.” 

Meanwhile things were happening at the St. 
James Hotel. Brockway had been a frequent visitor 
at the place, going upstairs and oftentimes remain- 
ing four or five hours. These facts we did not 
learn in a minute, as we dared ask no questions 
even of the clerk in the hotel. Nor did we learn 
quickly who was the tall, fine looking man with iron 
gray hair and whiskers with whom Brockway was 
once seen in the hotel. Brockway did not intend 
that even the fact of his acquaintance with the man 
should be known. Often they would pass each other 
in the hotel without speaking. 

I was convinced that this second old man had 
something to do with the work of old man Brock- 
way. I therefore sent another of my men, Francis 
R. Kelly, to take a room at the hotel for the purpose 
of learning the name and the business of Brockway’s 
friend, together with the number of the room that 
Brockway visited. Kelly quickly learned that the 
stranger had room number 86 on the third floor 
and that this apartment was the one Brockway 
visited. From the hotel register Kelly tried to learn 
the name of the occupant of room No. 86, but failed, 
the man having been a guest of the house so long 
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that another register was in use at the time of his 
arrival. 

While Kelly was wondering what he would do 
next it chanced that the unknown old man one day 
came down to the writing room in which Kelly was 
sitting, took a letter from his pocket, read it, tore 
up the envelope, directed another and mailed the 
letter he had written. When Kelly had an oppor- 
tunity he gathered up the scraps from a waste basket 
and brought them to me. 

They were very interesting scraps. I was busy 
a long time at putting these bits of paper together, 
but when I had finished I was pretty sure who the 
stranger was. This was how I figured it out :— 

The letter that the man drew from his pocket, 
read and tore up was addressed to ‘Friend Lew,” 
but bore no signature. The envelope that the stran- 
ger directed and then destroyed was directed to W. 
R. Armstrong, of Chicago. Neither then nor later 
did Armstrong figure in the case, but the moment I 
looked at his name, I thought I recognized the same 
writing that was on a letter destroyed three years 
earlier by James B. Doyle, a friend of Brockway, 
when he was arrested. I knew the letter destroyed 
by Doyle was written by Lewis R. Martin. And, 
as I knew Martin by sight, while he did not know 
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me, I went up to the St. James to have one of my 
men point out to me the occupant of room 86. 

I was not mistaken. Sitting on a lounge in the 
hotel office was Lewis R. Martin. 

This discovery cleared up the case perceptibly. A 
remarkable trio had been brought to light; Brock- 
way, the most expert of electrotypers and printers; 
Martin, also proficient in the same lines, and Foster, 
an old time manufacturer of gold coin and distri- 
buter of all kinds of counterfeit. 

Furthermore the activity of the three men in- 
dicated that whatever they were making was well 
on its way toward completion. Brockway visited 
two or more steel plate engravers, and, in the com- 
pany of Foster, was seen in another place examining 
what proved to be an embossed seal. Yet, the more 
active Brockway and his friends became the more 
thoroughly was I convinced that after all they were 
not counterfeiting any kind of government security. 

I expressed this opinion to Chief Brookes. 

“What makes you think so?” asked the chief. 

“Because they are not going about it as they 
would if they were counterfeiting Treasury notes 
or government bonds,” I replied. “I urthermore, 
there are circumstances that indicate that they are 
making railroad bonds—perhaps of the Union 
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Pacific or Northern Pacific Railroad Company.” 

“Then you feel absolutely certain in your own 
mind that the operations of Brockway and his band, 
whatever they may be, have nothing to do with any 
securities issued by the government?” 

sleeou 

“Well, then, there is nothing for us to do but to 
turn the case over to the New York Police Depart- 
ment again.” 

I disliked to drop the chase just as I was about 
to overhaul Brockway and his friends, and as it 
happened I did not have to. When I laid the facts 
before Inspector Byrnes he asked me if I would not 
take charge of the men whom he purposed to assign 
to the case. He said I was familiar with all the 
facts, while he was not. I consented to do so, and 
he at once directed his men to report to me for 
orders and also to make to me in writing their daily 
reports. 

About the time the case was being shifted from 
the government to the city of New York, Brockway 
moved from his house in Greenwich street to West 
Eleventh street. I at once placed Detectives Field, 
McCloskey, Mangan and Selvin in a room across 
the street, with instructions to take turns in watching 
him, and they reported that Brockway continued to 
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make daily visits to the Lexington avenue house in 
which Foster lived. Sometimes Martin and Foster 
went to Brockway’s house, but never together. 
Each of the trio sometimes carried packages, and 
Brockway was seen to carry packages to a place in 
Division street where he was supposed to have a 
room. Altogether the circumstances seemed to in- 
dicate that they were putting the finishing touches 
on whatever they were making. 

I therefore planned to make an immediate raid 
on Brockway’s house and the place in Lexington 
avenue at which Foster stayed. I had no evidence 
of crime, therefore I had to get search warrants. I 
could not get search warrants without making a 
long affidavit before Recorder Smythe and having 
Detective Cosgrove of the New York Police De- 
partment, make a similar one. The affidavits 
made, the warrants were issued and the detectives, 
including some secret service men, were divided into 
two squads, whose duty it was to break into the two 
places at the same moment when the word should be 
given to do so. 

Brockway, however, by reason of his customary 
uneasiness, changed the programme a little, though 
he did not alter the general result. Detective Cos- 
grove at one o’clock in the afternoon left his room 
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across the street from Foster’s place, in Lexington 
avenue, long enough to report that all three were in 
Foster’s rooms. But before he could get back 
Brockway had gone. Detective Heard gave chase, 
however, caught Brockway on a Sixth avenue ele- 
vated train and took him to the station house. 

The raid on the Lexington avenue house was 
facilitated by the possession of a little knowledge 
gained during the long days of waiting. The man 
on watch had observed that when anybody came to 
the door and rang the doorbell once he was never let 
in, while each of the trio always rang twice and was 
immediately admitted. So when the raid was made 
the bell was rung twice, the door was speedily 
opened and the detectives rushed in. Foster and 
‘Martin were at once placed under arrest and then 
Foster’s room was searched. 

The search amply justified the arrests. Strewn 
about on tables and tucked away in boxes were 
plates, stamps, dies, and packages of bond paper. 
Even the type used to print the certificates on the 
backs of the bonds was found standing. And the 
bonds were not those of the United States, but of 
the Central Pacific Railway Company and the Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad Company. 

Brockway’s house, in West Eleventh street, con- 
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tained nothing to indicate the criminal nature of its 
occupant’s business, but Martin’s room in the St. 
James Hotel was literally a storehouse of counter- 
feit. Besides dies, seals, tracing paper and things 
of that sort, there were fifty-four counterfeit $1,000 
bonds of the Morris and Essex Railroad Company. 
Twenty-one of these bonds lacked only the signa- 
tures to make them ready to put on the market, and 
the spurious bonds so closely resembled the genuine 
ones that P. R. Pyne, one of the officers of the com- 
pany, said he would have instantly redeemed any of 
the coupons if they had been presented to him when 
due for payment. And the other thirty-three bonds 
required only numbers and signatures. 

When the prisoners were brought into court for 
arraignment Brockway for the first time in this case 
saw me. He beckoned for me to come over to where 
he sat, and I did so. 

“Did you put up this case?” he asked. 

I nodded my head. 

“Then DIl plead guilty,” he replied. 

Brockway whispered to his counsel. 

“My client,’ said the attorney, addressing the 
Court, “does not wish to contest the indictment 
against him.” 

“T suppose you know,” said the Judge to the law- 
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yer, “that in New York such a plea means guilty. 
If your client so pleads I shall sentence him at once.” 

Again Brockway whispered with his counsel, then 
arose and pleaded guilty. He was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. Martin got a ten years’ 
sentence and Foster was never tried. 

That’s what Brockway and his kind call hard 
luck. They had planned carefully. They had even 
provided a bunch of quills with which to sign the 
Morris and Essex bonds, merely because Samuel 
Sloan, president of the company, always wrote with 
a quill; and these sharpened feathers were found be- 
side the bonds when the raid was made. But Brock- 
way in the spring of 1883 had bad luck in selecting 
a printer, and it was this unfortunate circumstance 
that, before the end of the year, helped to put him in 
prison. 
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Blackmailing is the learned profession of the un- 
der world. Thousands practise it. Its revenues 
are enormous. And in New York city alone its vic- 
tims each year are numbered by the thousand. 
Therefore if I had only a simple story concerning 
this common crime I should not tell it. But the nar- 
rative I shall relate has not its counterpart in all the 
years of my professional experience, nor in any- 
thing I have ever read. It stands alone. 

On April 5, 1898, a prominent attorney of New 
York called at my office. He said he had a wealthy 
client who was in great trouble. He had met a 
beautiful young woman in a fashionable restaur- 
ant. They became acquainted. He asked permis- 
sion to call at her home. She said he might do so 
the following Thursday at five o’clock. 

The wealthy merchant kept the appointment. The 
woman lived in a brown stone house in West 
Eighty-third street. A servant with red hair opened 
the door. A gray haired woman, apparently more 
than seventy, sat by a window in the sitting room, 
patiently plying a needle. The young woman whom 
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he had called to see was in another room. She was 
dark, pink cheeked, trim figured. Her gown was of 
the same black—unrelieved by a touch of color— 
that she had worn when he saw her dining in the 
place down town. 

The man remained in the house an hour. In two 
weeks he came again by appointment and remained 
another hour, the same servant letting him in, the 
same aged woman sitting quietly sewing. And then 
he went no more to see Mary Schmidt, the young 
German girl—for such were her name and nation- 
ality, respectively, according to her story. 

In seven months he was astonished to receive at 
his office a letter from the young woman. First he 
was amazed that she should know his name and his 
place of business, as he had told her neither. Next, 
he was astonished at the contents of the note itself. 
She must see him without fail the next afternoon, 
Thursday, at five o’clock. 

He was there at the minute. As he drew near the 
door he saw the red haired servant dusting the win- 
dows. Once inside the house he saw the older 
woman in her accustomed place engaged at her 
accustomed task. The “woman in black”—for I 
shall henceforth refer to her as such—was in the 
same room in which she had received him on two 
other occasions. 
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But this time she was not in black. She wore a 
loose light gown, trimmed with pink. She said she 
must have $500 immediately. And, woman like, 
she then asked when she could have it. 

The wealthy man happened to have brought with 
him just that amount, and gave it to her on the 
spot. 

“But I want you to tell me something,” he said. 
“How did you learn my name and my place of busi- 
ness?” 

“By the merest accident,” she replied. ‘A short 
time after you called here 1 was walking down 
Broadway with a gentleman. We met you and he 
stopped to talk with you while I went on a few steps 
and looked into a shop window. When he left you 
I said to him:—‘The face of that gentleman to 
whom you spoke seems strangely familiar to me. 
Isn’t he Mr. So-and-So, of Fulton street?’ ‘Oh, 
no,’ he replied, ‘he is ? and he told me your name 
and address.” 

The merchant’s curiosity on this point apparently 
satisfied, he took his departure. 

Two months later came another imperative letter 
to the merchant’s office from the woman in black. 
Like the first letter it said she must see him the next 
afternoon, Thursday, at five o’clock. 

And again he obeyed her. The same red haired 
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servant let him in. The same woman was sewing. 
Only the merchant’s young woman friend had 
changed. She no longer wore a light, loose fitting 
gown, trimmed with pink. Again she was the 
woman in black. 

She must have $15,000 before noon of the next 
day. For herself? Nota penny of it. For another. 
She would depart at once for her old home in Ger- 
many, where dwelt her aged parents, who believed 
her husband had just died. And the money she 
would deposit in a bank and expend only for the 
support and education of the individual for whom 
she—not requested it, but demanded it. 

All this the merchant heard and more. More, be- 
cause when he said he did not believe he could raise 
a penny in excess of $10,000 in so short a time as 
twenty-four hours the white haired woman turned 
upon him with such a volley of rebuke and denun- 
ciation as he had never heard. He should be 
ashamed to treat a poor young German girl so! He 
was no man. He was a villain, a rascal! 

The woman in black was not vehement. She was 
only firm. To the merchant’s first statement that he 
did not have $15,000 in cash she told him to sell 
some of his stocks and get it. And when he said 
the most he could give her the next day was $10,000 
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she firmly refused to take anything less than the 
sum demanded, though she would give him two or 
three days to raise it. 

Thus matters stood when the merchant, head 
a-whirl, left the house. Then the man did what all 
rich men do when they are in doubt about anything 
—consulted his lawyer. And his attorney, after 
hearing his story, came to me. 

“Does your client believe,’ said I, “that this 
woman has a just claim against him?” 

“Fle has no doubt of it.” 

“What have you advised him to do?” 

“Well, at first I advised him to take his wife for a 
trip to Mackinac Island, remain with her there a few 
weeks, and during their stay tell her the whole story. 
Then I thought I would come over here and ask 
you what you thought about it.” 

“Has he bought his tickets?” 

“Ves; they’re going to-night.” 

“Can you see him before he goes?” 

ESS 

“Then advise him not to tell his wife a word, and 
I’ll go to work on the case.” 

That was Saturday, if I remember correctly. 
The first thing I did was to send a man to watch the 
house. At the end of the first day he reported that 
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the place seemed to be closed. The shades were all 
drawn and no one had entered or left. I asked him 
if he could get a room across the way so that he 
could keep up the watch indefinitely if necessary 
without attracting attention. He inquired at a hotel 
opposite and engaged the front room on the second 
floor. 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday two 
of my men relieved each other in watching the house 
night and day, but the shades remained drawn and 
no one left or entered the house. About four o’clock 
Thursday afternoon, however, a red haired woman 
came down the street, entered the front door with a 
pass key and, as soon as she could remove her wraps, 
began to dust the windows. In a few minutes a 
gray haired woman went in the house. And lastly 
came the woman in black. Later a man came—and 
went. . 

A few minutes before seven o’clock the gray 
haired woman came out. One of my men followed 
her. She took five different street cars—doubled 
back and forth on her course, as if to throw off pur- 
suers—and finally entered a splendid residence a 
little above 120th street West. Fifteen minutes 
later the red haired woman went into the same 
house. 
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The woman in black didn’t leave the Eighty- 
third street place until nearly half-past seven. Like 
the aged woman, she went home by a circuitous 
route, and eventually entered a residence in thé 
vicinity of rooth street West. 

When these facts were telephoned to me I put twe 
men to watch each house, making six men in all, in< 
cluding the two men on watch in Eighty-third street. 
For the following six days the watchers in Eighty- 
third street saw nothing—shades drawn, nobody 
around. The men watching the house near 1ooth 
street reported they had seen the woman in black at 
a window and once on the porch. They also 
reported that a very fine looking, well dressed busi- 
ness man left the house each morning and returned 
each evening, a little four-year-old girl meeting him 
at the door and calling him “papa.” 

On Tuesday, I think, a carriage drove up to the 
door and the woman in black drove away. One of 
my men tried to follow her on foot and by street 
car, but lost her. The next day she went out again, 
and this time he had a bicycle. He followed her to a 
large downtown store, took notice of the clerk who 
waited on her, and, after her departure, said to 
him :— 

“T was almost on the point of speaking to 
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Mrs. while you were waiting on her, but as 
she did not recognize me, I guess she has forgotten 
who Iam. My sister used to work for her in her 
home, in Sixtieth street, and I have often spoken to 
ner: 

“That isn’t Mrs. ,’ replied the clerk, “that’s 
Mrs. and she lives ,’ and he gave the 
number of her home in the street near 1ooth. 


When this was reported to me I knew beyond the 
possibility of a doubt the name of the woman in 
black, since the name given by the clerk was the 
name of the family who, according ta the directory, 
lived in the house. I looked up the marriage license 
record and definitely ascertained that the man who 
left the house each morning and returned each night 
was her husband. The birth records showed the 
little girl to be their daughter. I had also definitely 
learned the name of the red haired and the gray 
haired women. 

The elderly woman I found to be the mother of 
the other two. 

The woman in black was the wife of the president 
of a large corporation. We found, among other 
things, that he owned more than a hundred differ- 
ent pieces of real estate in Manhattan. 

The red haired woman who played the part of a 
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servant in the house in Eighty-third street I also 
found to be the wife of a wealthy man who was the 
president of a large corporation. Both sisters lived 
in the finest style, having horses, carriages and 
numerous servants. 

I next learned of a man. who was a cousin of the 
two women. I visited him myself, making no secret 
of my identity or of my purpose in calling upon 
him. He readily admitted the relationship and 
added :— 

“T don’t want to help send my own relatives to 
State’s prison, but the fact is my aunt and her two 
daughters are the wickedest women in New York. 
And the worst of it is, the old woman is as bad as 
her daughters. The red haired one even tried once 
to blackmail me, but she couldn’t do it.” 

I still lacked, however, one bit of evidence that I 
wanted—a specimen of the handwriting of the 
woman in black—I mean a specimen made at her 
real home, near One Hundredth street, to compare 
with the letters written to the merchant from 
Eighty-third street. I was keeping up the watch on 
the house and early the next week came the oppor- 
tunity to forge this last link in the chain. 

A messenger boy was called to the house, received 
a note and away he whirled on his wheel. At least 
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he started to do so. One of my men caught.him at 
_ the first corner. 

' “Give me back that letter,’ he said rather 
brusquely, ‘““my wife made a mistake, I think, in 
directing it.” 

The boy handed over the note. It was not sealed. 
It was directed to a well known Fifth avenue 
modiste. Without changing the direction, my man 
returned the note to the boy, who proceeded to de- 
liver it. I obtained the note, however, the same 
afternoon from the person to whom it was sent. 

Then I called up the lawyer and asked him how 
soon he could get his client back to the city. He 
told me he returned the night before. 

“Have him at my office to-morrow morning,” 
said I. “And you come along, too.” 

When they came I held before the merchant the 
woman in black’s letter to the dressmaker. 

“Do you recognize the handwriting?” said I, 

I thought he would drop in his tracks. 

“Mary Schmidt,” was all he could say. 

Then I told him the story of all I had learned 
about the strange occupants of the house in Eighty- 
third street, the merchant visibly becoming stronger 
as the facts were related to him. At the close I said 
‘to his lawyer :— 
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“Advise your client to write a letter to this 
woman, telling her he is now ready to pay her the 
$15,000 and asking when she will see him.” 

The letter was written and in the shortest possible 
time the reply came back :— 

“Thursday afternoon at five o'clock.” 

Everything at the Eighty-third street house took 
place Thursday afternoon at five o’clock. 

And an hour before the time set my men, who 
were watching at the uptown houses, saw the aged 
woman and her two daughters depart, one by one, 
and my men at the downtown house saw them enter 
the place in the same manner. The red haired 
woman put up the shades and began her dusting. 
We never got inside to see if the gray haired 
woman was sewing. 

There was a chain on the door, and when the 
woman in black, who answered the bell, saw the 
lawyer she pointed to the merchant and said :— 

“Fle can come in, but you can’t.” 

“But I’m his attorney,” said the man. 

“That makes no difference.” 

Then followed the most marvellous exhibition of 
nerve that I ever saw displayed by a woman. 

The man told her she must let his client alone. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,’ she snapped back 
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through the crack in the door. “If $15,000 is not 
here by eight o’clock tomorrow morning I will be 
at his home talking with his wife at ten.” 

“You try it and I will have you in jail before noon 
and in State’s prison within a month.” 

Her only answer was a derisive laugh. 

Then the lawyer took a new tack. 

“Trouble my client any more,” said he, “and I 
will go to your husband’s home in (the street near 
One Hundredth, giving the correct number) and teli 
him what you have done. And I'll go to the home 
of your red haired sister and tell her husband about 
her.”’ 

“You are too busy a man to go away up town to 
my husband’s house. Go to his office down town, 
it is nearer. You know where his office is.”” And 
she gave his correct business address. 

The woman’s remarkable effrontery amazed the 
attorney. Here was a woman, the wife of a 
wealthy man, well known among a large number 
of neighbors and friends, a woman who had com- 
mitted crimes for which she could be put in a felon’s 
cell, yet impudently defying a man who had the evi- 
dence in his possession that would not only ruin her 
standing in the community but put her in prison. 
‘Yet he kept a firm front in her presence, and the last 
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thing he said to her was to tell her the house was 
surrounded with detectives who would arrest her 
if she attempted to go to his client’s residence—a 
warning that brought from her only more defiant 
profanity. But after we had left he said to me— 

“Drummond, how do you diagnose this case? 
How does this woman dare to tell me to go to her 
husband’s office and tell him all? Is he conspiring 
with her to blackmail this man, and is the husband 
of her sister also a conspirator?” 

“T don’t think so,” said I. “In fact, I am sure the 
husband of neither woman knows what she is doing. 
Both are men of affairs. Both have large numbers of 
business and social acquaintances. No man of their 
standing would countenance such acts on the part of 
his wife. The woman is bluffing. She felt sure you 
would not go down to her husband because of your 
client’s desire to save his own reputation. It re- 
quired wonderful nerve to say what she did, but she 
wouldn’t have said it if she had believed you would 
make a move toward exposing her.” 

“Tell your client,” I continued—I seldom ad- 
dressed the merchant himself, because the lawyer had 
called me into the case—“‘tell your client to go home 
and get a good night’s rest. He need not fear. And 
tell him not to pay the woman another dollar.” 
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The next morning the lawyer called me over the 
*phone. 

“TTere’s a telegram I have just received,” said he. 
shilien dest= 

“If you are ready to cry quits we are. 


“MARY SCHMIDT” 


